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SUNDSTRAND “PACKAGE-TYPE”® 


OTHER APPLICATIONS 


Martin P5M 
Bell B-50D 
Guided Missiles 
North American 
Northrop 
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ob 


fe 
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as applied to the Consolidated B-36 


First of three distinct types of Constant 
Speed Drives developed by Sundstrand, 
this ‘‘Package-type”’ has proved itself on 
the B-36 and the PSM-1. Maintenance 
records of the B-36 show upwards of 
6500 trouble-free constant speed drive 
hours. It is now being adapted, or un- 
der consideration for accessory drives 


on other aircraft which can accommo- 


date an installation coupled with a shaft 
from the engine. Its advantages include § 
ready availability, adaptability to exist- § 
ing airframes and efficient extraction of 
power from the engine by mechanical § 
shaft. Special adaptations can be de- | 
veloped for you through Sundstrand’s § 
reliable research, expert engineering, and § 


precision production. 


SUNDSTRAND 
y [> | AIRCRAFT 
havi Sa HYDRAULICS 


SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO. 
HYDRAULIC DIVISION, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSIONS, PUMPS, MOTORS, AND VALVES + OIL BURNER PUMPS © AIR SANDERS 


LATHES, MILLING, BROACHING AND SPECIAL MACHINES * BROACHING TOOLS * MAGNETIC CHUCKS 














Greater Safety 
Sub-Killers! 


i AL NEI tA EAA TS INTE tt UN aN A ie a Ni am 


RIME antisubmarine patrol plane of 
V the U.S. Navy is the Lockheed P2V-5 
hat «=| Neptune’’—one of a long series of 
military and naval aircraft to rely on 
xist- If Goodyear bullet-sealing fuel tanks for 
added protection. 


nical § 
. de Tanks used in the “Neptune” are lineal 
ind’s (f= descendants of the first practical airplane 
and § 


0°] self-sealing tank developed by Goodyear 
at the end of World War I and the 
7 simproved tank standard in U. S. Military 
craft in World War II. It features a lining 
of synthetic rubber and cord in a com- 
pletely nonmetal tank—effectively seals 
itself when punctured. 


Here—as in planes of all types the world 


over—Goodyear developments are relied 
S 





toy 






Installing Goodyear bullet-sealing tank in wing 
of Lockheed P2V-5. Smaller picture shows latest 
production model of this plane in flight. 





upon to increase safety and dependabil- 
‘ity. For further details on bullet-sealing 
tanks — or tires, tubes, wheels, brakes 
and Airfoam Super-Cushioning—write 
today to: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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GOOD*“YEAR 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





Airfoam—T, M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 










































Changing the Face 


Scene of the first supersonic flight, Edwards Air 
Force Base at Muroc, Cal., has become the prim- 
ary test center for the United States’ near-sonic 
and supersonic military aircraft. 


Today, the desert air over Muroc Dry Lake is alive 
with the shrieks of high-speed aircraft as U. S. air 
research widens the crack in the sonic barrier. Oper- 
ated by the U.S.A.F.’s Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command for all our military services, the test 
center’s primary function is the exploitation of aircraft 
speed in terms of military missions . developing 
high-speed bombing techniques, for example! 


Developers and Manufacturers of: Navy P5M-1 Marlin 
seaplanes « Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers 


e Air Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bombers 


Mercator patrol planes *« Navy KDM-1 Plover target drones « 


Pe EDWARDS 




















of Time and Space 


One of its latest arrivals is the Air Force’s Martin 
XB-51 developmental tactical bomber, fresh from 
Phase I and Phase II flight tests. Valuable expert- 
mental data already accumulated in these flights . . . 
plus findings still to come from Muroc flight testing 
... will help guide future research and development 
growing from the super-swift, three-jet, T-tailed 
Martin plane itself! THE Guenn L. Martin Com- 
pANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


e Navy P4M-1 











Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets * Air Force ss 
developmental tactical bomber « Martin airliners ° Guide 
missiles © Electronk fire control & radar systems ¢ Leaders in 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve lt. 
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INFORMATION 


on positions at 


NORTHROP 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. is engaged 
in the most absorbing work of a 
long career devoted to scientific and 
engineering development, as well 
as aircraft production. This 
includes new, long-range projects 
of the utmost importance and 
interest. Exceptional opportunities 
await qualified individuals. 


The most responsible positions 
will go to top-caliber engineers 
and scientists. However, a number 
of excellent positions exist for 
capable, but less experienced, 
engineers. Some examples of the 
types of positions now open are: 


ELECTRONIC PROJECT ENGINEERS... 
ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTATION 
ENGINEERS...RADAR ENGINEERS... 
FLIGHT-TEST ENGINEERS...STRESS 
ENGINEERS...AERO- AND 
THERMODYNAMICISTS...SERVO- 
MECHANISTS...POWER-PLANT 
INSTALLATION DESIGNERS... 
STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS...ELECTRO=- 
MECHANICAL DESIGNERS...ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATION DESIGNERS. 


Qualified engineers and scientists 
who wish to locate permanently in 
Southern California are invited 

to write for further information 
regarding these interesting, long- 
range positions. Please include 

an outline of your experience 

and training. 


Allowance for travel expenses. 


Address correspondence to 


Director of Engineering, 


NORTHROP 
AIRCRAFT, INC. 


1045 E. BROADWAY 
HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


U.S. Air Force Northrop Scorpion F-89s 
are guarding America’s boundaries in 
ever-increasing numbers. The Scorpion 
is designed and built by the 
engineers and craftsmen who 
produced the deadly Black Widow 
P-61 of World War Il fame. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 





PIONEER BUILDERS OF NIGHT AND ALL WEATHER FIGHTERS 
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AIR MAIL 


More About Aces 
Gentlemen: I wonder why the 5th and 
8th Air Forces (and none of the others ) 
were mentioned so often in your April 
article “More About Aces.” The men 
you did mention deserve more credit 
than could be put into one article, but 
how about the other aces? Don’t any 
of these have as many victories? 
Eugene F. Shipley 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


e We've nothing against the other war- 
time Air Forces. It simply turned out 
that the top sixteen all-time aces, except 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, flew with 
either the 5th or the 8th. Likeliest rea- 
son why these men became top aces 
is that there were greater concentrations 
of enemy fighters against these Air 
Forces than against some of the others 
-The Editors. 


Gentlemen: Bong, Johnson, Preddy, Ma- 
hurin, Schilling, Meyer, and Gabreski 
are names that have properly gone down 
in Air Force history (your April issue ), 
but I wonder what happened to the 
famed Col. Hubert Zemke of the equal- 
ly famed 56th Thunderbolt Group? 
Could it be that he is retired and now 
living in Montana? 

Hertsen H. Heerdt 

Whitinsville, Mass. 


e Afraid not. Colonel Zemke is now 
Chief, Operations and Training Division 
of 12th AF, Landsberg, Germany, where 
he’s been since 1949—The Editors. 


Wot’s “Mach’’? 
Gentlemen: While reading your April 
issue, I became puzzled by the word 
“Mach.” Would you please tell me what 
this word means? 
Richard Mcpheter 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


® The word comes from the name of 
Professor Ernst (or Ernest) Mach, a 
Viennese who specialized some fifty 
years ago in the investigation of high 
speed phenomena. “Mach” is the ratio 
of an airplane’s speed to the speed of 
sound. But sound varies with altitude, 
from 760 mph at sea level to 660 mph 
above 30,000 feet. Thus, a plane flying 
Mach .5 at sea level would be traveling 
at 380 mph, while one flying Mach 1 
at 30,000 feet would be going about 
660 mph. Now you tell us what “Ypsi- 
lanti” means—The Editors. 


Short Snort 

Gentlemen: Here’s a check to renew my 
subscription to Am Force. I consider 
your magazine the finest airpower maga- 
zine for peace or protection available 


today. But I wish you would present 
more articles similar to “Short Snorts 
from ‘Air Force Diary’” which ap- 
peared in your April 1950 issue. 
Alan B. McLaughlin 
Liverpool, N.Y. 


“Follow the Leader” 
Gentlemen: On my return from Korea, 
my brother snapped the picture you’ve 
been using recently in circulation ads 
showing my ten-months-old son, Robert 
Alan, looking at the August issue of 
Air Force Magazine. I believe my 
brother Bill (a World War II AF man) 
caught something exceptional in this 
photo. 
Ist Lt. Howard L. La Beau, Jr. 
93d Fighter Interceptor Squadron 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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@ We heartily agree and send thanks 
to the La Beau men for bolstering our 
“Follow the Leader” ads—The Editors. 


Sharp-Eyed Reader ‘ 
Gentlemen: In “Airpower in the News” 
in your February issue, you refer to 
Brig. Gen. James E. Briggs. General 
Briggs was promoted to major general 
in the fall of 1951. 

T/Sgt. J. W. Stoever 

APO 328, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ We erred. Our thanks to Sergeant 
Stoever for his sharp eye and our apolo- 
gies to General Briggs who, at the time 
of his promotion, was Deputy Com- 
manding General of 15th AF. He pre- 
viously headed FEAF’s Bomber Com- 
mand—The Editors. 
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Airpower Leaflet 












Gentlemen: Congratulations on the splendid article on psycho- 
logical warfare in your February issue. Recently Eighth Army 
: in Korea produced the only leaflet to date (above) exploiting 
= the psychological inypact of airpower. This leaflet tells the Reds 


= that despite their leaders’ promises of air support at the front, 
Pp 


UN aircraft sweep North Korean skies, searching in vain for the’ 
Communist air force. I don’t know if your article had anything 
to do with the appearance of this leaflet, but feel you at least 


deserve credit for a fine assist. 


Colonel, USAF 
























This newest Air Force Refueling System is air- 
transportable to any part of the globe—equally 
efficient in arctic, temperate and tropical cli- 
mates—refuels up to 24 planes simultaneously 
in a fraction of the usual time and renders fuel 


99.99% 
matter over 5 microns in size; is an all-inclu- 
“package” with component parts stand- 


free of water. It removes all foreign 


sive 






a PIPE & STEEL CORPORATION =i 


Alhambra, California e Cable Address: AMPSTEEL 


I DY-3-3 Ce bX) ¢-M Mme oh ole bb eC-1-) 4: Mm o- Uo) o Cot Co) ¢- MMB hd -Tol (0) ¢ 


A Complete Aircraft Refueling System 


with (Mer 4/ 


ardized and interchangeable. May be installed 
within 12 hours for combat zone service. 


The American Pipe & Steel Corporation, during 
the past half century, has made many note- 
worthy contributions in the petroleum and 
transportation fields. We are proud ta have been 
selected to cooperate with Air Force technicians 
in designing and producing this new system. 
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INTERDIGCTIOW.... | 
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It’s a fine word ... it describes a great military concept... 
it is the use of air-power to strangle aggressor forces by 
destroying their supply lines. Interdiction isolates the fighting 


enemy from his support. > > > Greatest effective weapon 


/ 
/ to wage successfully this phase of warfare ...as a combat 
| | 
Fi tested, fighter-bomber in Korea, the Thunderjet has proven 
/ 
f 
/ its ability to carry out the multiple requirements of interdiction. 








FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Can You Identify this Registry? 











RID sis cvessncnueioewannecs costly i! a ee ae ST er. 
DPI oon sh cecisneemre<casnctoos Oe *Greece 

RID: ci cenncchspenacesebhousenasaro GRIIOIRUIA 5. <5 on cans 0cescnness 
DS os sscbab buS¥ ekesnkudbeuscuale 

* Brazil 

*Burma 

*Canada 
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*China 

DENN fe xcycebetsespeuipaan eset 

Czechoslovakia. ........... 
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Dominican Republic.................... LONE Foi. iS sdess : 
Ecuador vn oo 
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ERIN. 5 socpcedsesenesksBiagn see * Netherlands Antilles 

*Ethiopia GN soos 6 eee ceed 

PRRs boes so bonceesseesensesse New Zealand ZK, ZL, ZM 





AIRCRAFT NATIONALITY MARKS 


* Nicaragua 

NIN 5k Seo 0kseeee pian sneneeere 

PRD, sss sis cnnvetsasussonedaane 

INN 125s Sea uvbacendsesseeeeees 

ROWNU sxsconc ss susbeswaneeesiepeeee’ 
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*Portugal 

*Philippine Republic 
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*Thailand 


*Union of South Africa...........2S, ZT, ZU 
*United Kingdom. .......................4 

Colonies and Proctectorates. .. VP, VQ, VR 
EIRIIOD SRNODE 52:55 se cube wed eaaau suo 
*Uruguay 
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% VICKERS AIRCRAFT HYDRAULICS IN USE 








This table includes all nationality marks that have been 
formally notified to ICAO up to September 30, 1951. 
Those countries marked with an asterisk have registered 
commercial aircraft which use Vickers hydraulics. Write 








ICKER$S 


to Vickers Incorporated for a 242” x 4” plastic wallet : nceorpora te d 


card which gives you a permanent record of world civil DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
aircraft registration codes. 1526 OAKMAN BEVD. e DETROIT 32, MICH. 


4717 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1927 















































a AIRPOWER ww tHe news | 


4,000-MILE non-stop photographic mission was recently flown by a USAF Thunderjet 

~ in less than 9% hours. KC-97 tanker aircraft refueled the F-84G on both 
legs of the flight. . . AF has ordered a number of medium transport air- 
craft, designated C-15l1, from Convair. New plane, an air evacuation 
transport, will be equipped with litters, rearward-facing seats, and spe- 
cial equipment for patients. . . New maintenance hangars, able to handle 
largest aircraft’ produced or now planned by USAF, have been designed under 
contract with Army Corps of Engineers. 























AWARD of HONOR, for an average 5.2 percent reduction in USAF ground accident . ] 
rate in 1951, was recently presented General Vandenberg by Ned H..Dear-=- 
born, National Safety Council president. In 1951, AF, including Air Re- 
serve and Air National Guard, had a major accident rate of thirty-three 
per 100,000 aircraft flying hours. Previous low record rate of thirty-six 
accidents per 100,000 hours was set in 1950. 

















SCHEDULED AIRLINES, Department of Defense and Department of Commerce have agreed 
on basis for wartime mobilization program. Its purposes are: (a) to pro= 
vide needed military air transportation capacity in case of war; (b) to 
continue essential civil air transport service. As part of program, air | 
carriers will assign about 400 of their four-engined airplanes to Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet. These‘will not be taken out of civilian service now, 
but are subject to immediate call for military service in emergency. 
Planes will be operated by airlines, under contract to AF. 











ee 


COMMAND AND STAFF: Maj. Gen. Francis H. Griswold, now military director for Pro- 
duction and Requirements, Defense Munitions Board, will become CG, 3d 
AF, USAFE. He will be succeeded at the Munitions Board by Maj. Gen. Fred- 
erick R. Dent, Jr., until recently CG of Wright Air Development Center. 
- - Brig. Gen. Paul E. Ruestow, assistant for Materiel Program Control, 
Office of Dep. C/S for Materiel, USAF, has been named CG, Far East Air 
Materiel Command, replacing Brig. Gen. John P. Doyle. General Doyle will 
become Director of Transportation, Office of Dep. C/S for Materiel, to re- 
place Maj. Gen. William E. Farthing who is scheduled to retire in August. 




















NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER STATUS in USAF is now limited to top three airmen grades 
of master, technical, and staff sergeant, where supervisory responsibili- 
ties and high technical skills are required. This action removes ser- 
geants and corporals from the NCO ranks and reduces number of NCOs to 
about thirty percent of airman strength. AF sergeants and corporals have 
been redesignated airmen lst class and airmen 2d class, respectively. 

PFCs become airmen 3d class, and privates have been renamed basic airmen. 
Pay and duties of airmen are not affected by change. 























MORE than 25,600 tons of critical cargo, 8,800 tons of mail, and 136,000 high 
priority personnel have been flown by MATS Pacific Airlift aircraft to the 
Far East since June '50. .. Evacuations of UN personnel in Korea by 3d 

Air Rescue Sqdn. as of March 20 totaled 4,117. Of this number, 802 

were picked up from behind enemy lines. . . USAF Hq. PIO staff is being 

cut sixty-five percent. 


AF CONTRACT has been awarded Boeing for engineering study of application of 
nuclear power plants to aircraft. . . AF experiments will begin this 
month to determine extent to which light commercial type planes can be 
used in qualifying its pilot selectees for primary training. . . Republic 

Aviation has established a guided missile division. °: 
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FOR FAST 


THE LEAR VERTICAL GYRO INDICATOR h 
JET AIRCRAFT mina 


the ultimate in design simplicity for flight attitude 


indicators. The unique Pitch-Bank Erection System. 

reduces turn-error to a minimum, and the fast, 
automatic initial erection requires no caging or attention from 
the pilot. Its large spread presentation permits quick, easy 


readings, so vital in today’s high performance aircraft. 


NOW IN QUANTITY PRODUCTION, it is but one of many 
LEAR Gyro instrument products resulting from close customer 
coordination and the skilled application of the most 
advanced principles of design, engineering 


and precision manufacturing. 


THE LEAR VERTICAL GYRO INDICATOR SYSTEM 
has been developed by LEAR, INC. in co-ordination 
with the USAF and has been selected for many of 
the high-speed jet aircraft now under construction. 


Type B-1 indicator used LEAR LEADERSHIP in the electronics and 
with type K-4 control. electro-mechanical field is reflected 

in the superior equipment used in today's 
advanced engine, airframe, and 


missile construction. 


L EA ¢ ING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


- Lear-Romec Diy., Elyria, Ohio 
heave Div., Los Angeles, Cal. 

























HUGHES AIRCRAFT CO. 
Division of HUGHES TOOL CO. 
| Culver City ¢ California 
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Samaritan of the Skies — From the battle lines in 
Korea to the 60-foot platform on the Navy hospital ship 
Consolation, anchored off shore is a routine flight for this 
Sikorsky H-5 helicopter. During a six weeks’ test last 
winter, this craft was a part of a flying ambulance shuttle 
of Air Force, Navy and Marine helicopters that evacuated 
some 400 wounded from Korea. 

These earlier helicopters clearly showed how hours and 
even whole days could be saved in transporting casual- 
ties. Again and again, where shore medical facilities were 


limited and the weather would have been too rough for 
the small boats ordinarily used, helicopters transported 
their human cargoes in comfort and smoothness to these 
efficient havens afloat. The result of this test—the Navy 
has adopted this mode of transfer as Standard Operating 
Procedure. 

Thus again, Sikorsky helicopters have helped forge 
another link in the life-saving chain they pioneered in . 
Korea . . . a chain which has already accounted for the 
rescue of thousands. 


SIKORSKY “2° AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
















WHAT'S IN H.R. 1168? 


4-year-old ROTC Act needs a birth certificate 








Army and Air Force ROTC programs would get their 
first major overhaul since 1920 with passage of the “Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps Act of 1952,” H. R. 1168, 
now awaiting hearings by Congress. 

The ROTC, which got its start in 1916 when the Army 
set up units in about forty colleges, is the military’s largest 
source of officer material. During the current school year, 
303 colleges and universities are giving ROTC training to 
250,000 students. Per dollar invested, this program has 
paid handsome dividends through the years. But revision of 
the ROTC programs is needed to bring them in line with 
current affairs and to meet today’s technical needs. 

The basic purpose of ROTC is to turn out Reserve off- 
cers, qualified and available for active duty in time of 
emergency, and to place on active duty each year enough 
qualified Reserve and Regular officers to meet the demand. 

The Navy was the first to sense that its ROTC program 
needed revising. In 1946 the Navy succeeded in getting 
Congress to approve the “Holloway Plan,” Public Law 729. 
Under this plan, the Navy is permitted to pay up to $600 
annually toward a Cadet’s tuition, plus a monthly stipend 
of $50. In return, the Cadet agrees to serve at least fifteen 
months on active duty with the Navy or Marine Corps 
after graduation. However, the “Holloway Plan” doesn’t 
cover the Navy’s entire ROTC program. 

H. R. 1168, now waiting consideration, consists of five 
Titles. Title I contains desirable administrative provisions 
that are missing in existing law. It also authorizes a flight 
training course that is designed to introduce ROTC Cadets 
to flying and weed out those who wouldn't be apt to finish 
the pilot-training course. 

Title II is much the same as the present ROTC pro- 
grams of the Army and Air Force and the “contract” pro- 
gram of the Navy, except that under this Title the mone- 
tary allowances received by the Cadet during his last two 
years of training can be increased to a maximum of $50 
per month instead of limited, as at present, to no more 
than the garrison ration. 

Title III is designed to meet specific needs of the mili- 
tary services for non-Regular officers who will obligate 
themselves for a period of active duty, in peacetime as 
well as during a national emergency. 

Title IV provides the services a means of meeting their 
requirements for junior officers, and includes the same 
active duty obligations as Title II. In addition it requires 
the Cadet to accept a Regular appointment, if offered. 

Under Titles III and IV, not counting flight instruction, 
the services will pay all of the Cadet’s expenses including 
tuition and fees, up to $600 annually for a maximum of 
four years, and a monthly stipend up to $50 under Title 
III and $60 under Title IV for four calendar years. This 
is similar to the provisions of the Navy’s “Holloway Plan.” 

Title V provides for the repeal of existing laws govern- 
ing ROTC and contains authority for appropriations, sav- 
ings clauses, and other legislative provisions. 

At first glance, it might appear that $600 tuition fees 
and $50 to $60 monthly stipends are out of the economic 
question. But to every dollar spent in this way is attached 
a period of obligated active duty. The services agree that 
under H. R. 1168 they will be paying more per Cadet than 
they are with present ROTC programs, but they will be 
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guaranteed an adequate return (active duty officers) on 
their investment. This has not always been the case in the 
past. 

Under H. R. 1168, the Air Force—which now has 114. 
000 Cadets enrolled in its 187 units—plans to enroll 54,000 
first-year (Basic) Cadets in its ROTC program annually, 
Of this number, 16,500 will be enrolled under Title III and 
37,500 under Title II. Ten thousand of the 16,500 Title [1] 
Cadets will take pilot training on active duty after gradu- 
ation from college, and 6,500 will train as observers, both 
critical requirements of the Air Force. Officials estimate 
that when such a program gets into full swing it will cost 
the Air Force about $125,000,000 each year and will pro- 
duce around 27,750 graduates, a cost of $4,500 per gradu- 
ate. Of these 16,500 must serve three years on active duty 
plus the time spent in pilot or observer training. 

Air Force officials claim there are two major advantages 
to giving flight instruction to ROTC Cadets while they are 
going to college. First, it makes possible the screening of 
thousands of would-be pilots to determine their flying apti- 
tude before they go on active duty, thus avoiding enroll- 
ing graduate Cadets in pilot-training schools only to find 
costly months later that they will never become flyers, 
And second, it will reduce the service’s “lead time” in 
producing qualified rated pilots and observers, since esti- 
mates indicate that ROTC flight instruction will cut pilot- 
training time in service schools by ten flying hours. 

Attrition or “wash-out” among aviation Cadets is ex- 
pensive. A study was made of 27,000 World War II avia- 
tion Cadets and the attrition rate was analyzed—forty-nine 
percent had never flown before entering training, thirty- 
seven percent had flown only as passengers, twenty-six per- 
cent were student pilots, nine percent had soloed, five per- 
cent were private pilots, and four percent were com- 
mercial pilots. Lack of flying experience among Cadet 
trainees accounts to a great extent for the fact that today a 
Cadet graduate costs something like $35,000. 

H. R. 1168 has had its share of legislative illnesses. It 
was first drafted in 1948, then spent a year in the Bureau 
of the Budget, going to Congress in June of 1950, just one 
month before that session adjourned. It was re-introduced 
in Congress in January 1951, but the MacArthur hearings 
shortly afterward left no time for considering H. R. 1168. 
Finally word came last November that Congress would 
consider the Act in January of this year. To date it has not 
received a hearing. 

The Air Force is the “action agency” for the Depart- 
ment of Defense on H. R. 1168, a normal process for one 
service to follow when proposed legislation relates to all 
services. No doubt the Air Force is concerned over the 
uncomfortable position in which it now finds itself. Regard- 
less of how hard it has worked for the enactment of H. R. 
1168, it is difficult for college officials and ROTC Cadets 
to understand why the Air Force has not been able to get 
Congress to issue a birth certificate to a four-year-old Act. 

All this directly affects the building of the 143-Wing 
Air Force. For, in addition to the basic purpose of ROTC, 
as defined earlier, the Air Force is looking to its ROTC 
program to deliver 10,000 pilot Cadets and 6,500 observer 
Cadets each year. Also, Air Force officials feel that they 
must have ROTC graduates “on the job” for at least three 
years to make their investment pay off. Payment for tuition, 
fees and laboratory expenses, and monthly stipends are 
necessary to get the Cadet to obligate himself for three 
years “on the job.” 

Delegates to AFA’s 1951 national convention were con- 
cerned enough about H. R. 1168 to pass a resolution call- 
ing for Congress to give immediate attention to the “Re- 
serve Officers Training Act.” The enlargement of our mili- 
tary forces and commitments to NATO, both of which 
have boosted officer requirements, dramatize the urgency 
expressed by the AFA delegates.—ENp 
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When it “Points” 
the Enemy suffers 






it’s the 


Cessna L 





19 irddog 


Roaming over hostile trenches . . . “calling in” deadly air and 
ground fire ... finding and supplying cut-off GI units—it’s all 
in a day’s work for the rugged Cessna “Bird Dog.” On duty in 
combat six to ten hours every day, this flexible L-19 observer 

has proved itself tops for “flushing” enemy troops. 


It’s tops with U. S. Army and Marine pilots, too! They praise 

the “Bird Dog’s” powerful 213 horsepower engine, the Cessna 
patented landing gear and high lift flaps that permit take-offs and 
landings in short, rough fields never before usable! 


They like the “Bird Dog’s” all ’round visibility, too . . . its safe, 
durable all-metal construction and the multiple radio installation 
that permits contact with both air and ground units. 


Strongest of all “Bird Dog” boosters, however, is the typical 
combat infantryman. He knows the L-19 was specially designed 
and engineered to provide him with better, more accurate 

battle information, to make his job easier and keep him safer. 
We're proud that the “Bird Dog” does its job. And, we’re 
doubly proud it’s a Cessna! 


























VERSATILE! 


The 


(CAMEL. 
L-20 


IS CAPABLE OF MANY 
AND VARIED MISSIONS 


As a light cargo version L-20 carries 
a pilot, 1000 Ibs. of cargo — 500 mile range. 


(the large size loading doors permit rapid 


loading of cargo.) 








DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


THE DE HAVILLAND Al RCRAFT OF CANADA, LTD. ; 
POSTAL STATION “L™ 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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In The Air News 


Col. Francis $. Gabreski has brought his 


total of MIGs destroyed to 6%, becoming 
jet ace number 
8. America’s top 
living ace, with 
31 World War II 
victories, “Gab- 
by” commands 
the 5lst Fight- 
er-Interceptor 
Wing in Korea. 
A pre-med stu- 
dent at Notre 
Dame before 
joining the AF in July 1940, he spent 
two years after the war with Douglas 
Aircraft before returning to active dutv 
in April 1947. He is now 32 years old. 





Capt. Robert H. Moore, Houston, Tex., a 
member of Gabreski’s Sabrejet outfit, got 
his 4th MIG the 
day his CO be- 
came a jet ace, 
and then caught 
his own MIG 
number five the 
next day to be- 
come America’s 
ninth jet ace. 
This veteran 
F-86 pilot of the 
51st Fighter-In- 
terceptor Wing, got his first MIG Oct. 
28, also has 3 probables and 2 damaged. 





Lt. Gen. Howard A. Craig has been ap- 
pointed next commandant of the Nation- 
al War College, 
succeeding the 
Army’s Lt. Gen. 
Harold R. Bull. 
Replacing Gen- 
eral Craig as AF 
Inspector Gen- 
eral is Maj. Gen. 
Bryant L. Boat- 
ner, commander 
of the Air Prov- 
ing Ground. The 
War College, at Fort McNair, Washing- 
ton, D. C., directed by the Joint Chiefs, 
trains selected personnel in high policy. 





Charles W. Purcell, AFA Maryland Wing 
Commander and chairman of the Balti- 
more County 
Aviation Com- 
mission, was 
named “out- 
standing _ pilot” 
recently by the 
Aviation Safety 
district office of 
the CAA. A past 
commander of 
the Baltimore 
Squadron of 
AFA, Purcell is production manager of 
a Baltimore radio station and a private 
pilot. He served in the AF 5% years. 
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DELCO RADIO 


Division of General Motors 


Kokomo, Indiana 





IN PRODUCTION 


Delco Radio is the 
world’s largest builder 
of vehicular radios— 
the leader in produc- 
tion and assembly of 
component parts. 


Regardless of what type of radio equip- 
ment is needed ... when it’s needed... 
where it’s needed ... Delco Radio delivers 
the goods! Delco Radio has fine manu- 
facturing facilities . . . long and varied 
production experience. Delco Radio is— 
right now—building an impressive variety 
of advance-type radio equipment for 
America’s fighting forces. You can depend 
on Delco Radio for uniform product qual- 
ity and on-time delivery. 








IN ENGINEERING 
Delco Radiodeveloped 


many of the most i1m- 
portant advances in 
vehicular radio... 
has outstanding expe- 
rience in this field. 


IN QUALITY 


Each and every step in 
the manufacturing of 
Delco Radio products 
is closely supervised 
to maintain high, uni- 
form product quality. 



















IN 


MANUFACTURING 


Completely integrated 
for efficient production 
from raw material 
to finished product, 
Delco Radio meets 
any customer need. 
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Military cities are built of Quonsets, tents, field hospitals, radar 
detectors, guns, supply units and countless other items of food, 
shelter and warfare. Thanks to the “Flying Boxcar,” military 
cities spring up overnight wherever troops dig in—though no 
roads and no bridges exist. Fairchild’s C-119 all-purpose trans- 
port delivers anything needed from the air! 


C iTi ES T ee AT A ee Zz Speed, stamina, versatility—the ‘“‘Flying Boxcar’? has demon- 


strated them all over tough. battle-torn Korea. Backbone of 


e the airlift, the Fairchild C-119 is number one all-purpose trans- 
e port for military operations of UN forces in Korea, in Europe 
Wy, 72, and in the United States. 
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ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD Arcat Duisim 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Other Divisions: Engine, Guided Missiles and Stratos Divisions, Farmingdale, N. ¥- 
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HE INVESTIGATING bodies of Congress are to be commended for their 
inquiries into military waste. The huge cost of defense demands that it be given (% 
the closest scrutiny to assure the taxpayer full measure for his defense dollar. #7: 

At the same time, it is discouraging to observe that, as a by-product of the ae 
many investigations, airpower once again has been placed on the defensive. 

The airpower stretch-out provided in the defense budget submitted to Con- 
gress was, in the opinion of Air Force Association, unwarranted by production 
facts and the military requirement. Now it appears that Congress, largely in revolt 
against military waste, will cause a further stretch-out of our airpower capability. AY 

Waste in the military always is a discouraging fact. Those of us who left fC 
civilian pursuits for military duty know of this waste from personal experience. é. 
We deplore it. And we have seen waste in the best run business organizations. 

This we also know: that some of the nation’s most capable and successful busi- 
ness men have served the Air Force in key civilian positions during recent years— 
men such as Stuart Symington, Arthur Barrows, Eugene Zuckert, C. V. Whitney, 
and John McCone, in addition to the members of the present Secretariat. 

As a former member of the “official family,” I am familiar with the ceaseless 
efforts being exerted to improve the efficiency and economy of the Air Force on ° 
the part of General Vandenberg, his staff and commanders, and civilian leaders. 

However, the fact remains that public trust in our Air Force has been shaken. 

The man on the street is asking whether his tax dollar is being mismanaged, mis- 
used, and misdirected. He has a right to know the answers. He also deserves to 
know more about the size and scope of the Air Force establishment, the nature of 
the military system within which it operates, and the start-and-stop, up-and-down 
economic structure which plagues the military and serves as a barrier to a more 
orderly and business-like operation. 

We believe the situation calls for clarification of the major issues. With this 
in mind, our editorial staff has prepared this special report on “The Airpower 
Dollar.” We commend it to your attention. 
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is sprawling Wrigh t Fiz 


HE SIGN ON the main hangar at old McCook Field 
was explicit. “This field is small, use it all,” the sign said, 
and every pilot coming into McCook heeded the warning. 

In its first thirty years the Air Force lived with short 
budgets as well as short runways. Its pilots, out of sheer 
necessity, used all of the Airpower Dollar. 

This year McCook Field would have been thirty-five 
years old and its successor in the Dayton area, Wright Air 
Force Base, observes its silver anniversary. Like McCook, 
Wright Field reflects the Air Force it serves. Its 1,000 
buildings are sprawled over nearly 8,000 acres, and its 
working population numbers nearly 35,000. 

Here is the headquarters of the Air Materiel Command, 
which buys, stores, distributes, maintains, and repairs all 
equipment and supplies for the Air Force. And here is the 
operational headquarters for the Airpéwer Dollar. This 
vear some fifteen billion of these dollars will be spent by 
the procurement specialists at Wright Field. 

With ample runway space on its two complete flying 
fields, Wright long since has forgotten the old hangar sign 
at McCook. Today, under the heat of investigations into 
military waste, the sign might read “This business is big, 
use it well.” Today the Airpower Dollar is on another up- 
cycle in its roller coaster existence. 

In 1939, only a year before the buildup began for World 
War II, the direct cash appropriation to the Army Air 
Corps totaled $71 million. By 1944 the comparable appro- 
priation figure for the Air Force was $23.7 billion, 334 
times the figure of five years earlier. In that period of 
world-wide combat the Air Force grew in frantic haste. The 
dollar cost of airpower was crowded off the priority lists by 
more important items relating directly to destruction and 
survival. 

In the postwar years, surrounded by huge inventories of 
equipment and facilities, the Air Force settled down to a 
straight business operation. Its leaders began to close out 
their bases, sell their surplus items, and do what they could 
to reconstruct the semblance of an airpower establishment. 

This was a sizable assignment under normal conditions, 
and the times were far from normal. A revolution had 
begun in the art of air warfare. Germany had introduced 
the jet fighter and the guided missile to combat. The race 





LARGEST CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT? 


In supplying a million individuals, the Air Materiel 
Command rfins one of the largest clothing establishments 
in the world. The Command stocks 239 different sizes 
and types of shoes, 129 different sizes and types of coats, 
thirteen different sizes and types of caps. Its procurement 
specialists have been confident they could meet any re- 
quirement. But they admitted defeat recently when a 
special requisition came their way. It called for a uniform 
to fit a 246-pound WAF. No one explained how it hap- 
pened—this much WAF, we mean—except that the re- 
cruiting people are especially eager these days. 











for new weapons was on and the goal was nothing less than 
national security. The Air Force was obsolescent. The prob- 
lem was not one of rebuilding an old force, but of building 
a new one. At the same time, national policy dictated that, 
despite the need for new weapons, an even greater need 
existed for a long range bomber force in being to maintain 
world balance of power. The bulk of the Air Force effort 
had to be channeled toward this objective. Meanwhile, the 
budget was tight. In two years military aircraft production 
had dropped from its all-time high of 100,000 planes a 
year in 1945 to about 1,000 planes in 1947. The Airpower 
Dollar, though squeezed by its responsibilities, was in an- 
other down-cycle. 

When the Korean war introduced limited conflict, big 
military money suddenly became available again. Another 
violent Air Force expansion had begun. With it came the 
problems of an up-and-down military economy. 

Within the course of comparatively few months, the 
dollar value of Air Force procurement jumped to $13 bil- 
lion, a 650 percent increase. The Air Force had asked Con- 
gress for approximately $15.9 billion for fiscal year 1951. 
By the end of the year, Air Materiel Command had started 
conversion of approximately two-thirds of this amount into 
airplanes and other equipment, and had committed $10.8 
billion to industry. 

This increase was not merely a stepping-up of bulk 
quantities of materiel. It was a substantial increase in the 
actual number of separate inventory items required. In 
1941, at the beginning of World War II, separate items of 
Air Force supply numbered 90,000. By the beginning of 
the Korean war the comparable figure was 407,983. By July 
of this year it will be well over a million (Sears-Roebuck 
normally stocks about 200,000 items). : 

All this activity presented personnel problems. On June 
30, 1950, the Command’s personnel strength, military and 
civilian, was 103,651. A year later, when procurement ac- 
tions alone had increased sixty-six percent, its personnel 
strength was 165,560. Today it is more than 200,000. Thou- 
sands of those hired were raw personnel whose average 
experience in military work was six months. In the ranks 
of competent supervisors, administrators and executives. 
skilled workers and technicians, Air Materiel Command 
never has been able to fill its requirements. 

The Air Force just wasn’t prepared to handle the stepped- 
up requirements, and for good reason. Before Korea, for 
example, certain parts for the F-86 were purchased in 
quantities sufficient only to support the normal peacetime 
operation then projected for the Air Force and all the 
services. Operating and reserve stocks in these parts were 
held to a minimum. When the 86s were ordered into com- 
bat, these stocks were almost immediately exhausted. Pro- 
duction levels were geared to provide these spare parts on 
this same peacetime basis. Though procurement was ini- 
tiated immediately in an effort to meet the increased de- , 
mand, industrial “lead time” complicated the problem. 
Because of these factors, the Air Force now is just begin- 
ning to meet these added F-86 requirements. 

In Korea several factors have increased requirements for 
spares and replacement parts. First, our aircraft are having 
to do many jobs, peculiar to the situation, for which they, 
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The High Cost of Zaz 


The Airpower Dollar, like the dollar of the man 
on the street, isn‘t buying what it used to buy. Infla- 
tion alone has more than doubled the cost of our air 
weapons. But unlike the man on the street, the Air 
Force has had to deal with at leasf three other per- 
plexing problems: the increased complexity of the 
items it must buy, the lack of quantity production to 
permit minimum unit costs, and “forced buying” re- 
gardiess of the normal processes of supply and de- 
mand. The size and weight of aircraft have increased 
to meet increased performance demands in speed, 
altitude and all-weather operations. And the cost 
per pound of aircraft has gone up to meet these 
same requirements. It all adds up to a fantastic cost 
structure and, in terms of security in the air-atomic 
age, what this magazine referred to several years ago 
as “The High Cost of Living.” Here are some samples: 


GE - <a 


* In the B-36, our only operational heavy bomber, 
the power plants alone cost as much as did an 
entire B-29, the former “very heavy bomber.” 

* It costs more to power the F-89 all-weather fighter 
than it did to buy a complete P-47 fighter in World 
War Il. 


ee = 
* The armament in today’s B-47 medium bomber is 
more thah twice as expensive as an entire B-25 
medium bomber of World War Il. 
* it cost about fifty times as much to develop the 
XB-52, one of our latest heavy bombers, as it did 
to develop the XB-17 heavy bomber of World War Il. 


Here are some comparable costs: 


Fighters 
Werld War MM $90,000 


a 
Medium Bombers 
Word Wer33 ME $150,000 $2,500,000 





World wel $125,000 : 
C375 MEER $500,000 


* Engineering man-hours have increased from 140,- 
000 for the first B-17 to 3,500,000 for the B-47. 

* The Norden bombsight of World War Il weighed 
about 125 pounds and cost $5,000. The K-1 bombing 
system with which our B-29s in Korea are equipped 
weighs about 2,000 pounds and costs $200,000. 

* As for the advantages of quantity production, the 
first fifty B-47s cost $3,800,000 each, the next 500 
B-47s cost $2,300,000 each.—ENp 








were not designed. We are using the F-84, for instance, as 
a dive bomber. The F-86, designed primarily as a bomber 
interceptor, is taking the brunt of fighter air combat against 
the MIG-15. Designed for 5 G, it is constantly being op- 
erated at forces up to 8 G. F-86 droppable wing tanks, 
which in normal peacetime operations might never have to 
be jettisoned in a plane’s lifetime, in Korea’s dogfights are 
dropped practically every trip out to free the aircraft for 
combat. Requirements for the tanks, vital to range exten. 
sion of the planes, have created a critical shortage. Yet, had 
the Air Force bought and stored a great surplus of these in 
advance, and had not the Korean emergency arisen, the 
tanks probably would have rotted in warehouses until the 
aircraft became obsolete, and incidentally, would have 
become fair game for waste investigators. 

Consistent use of any equipment beyond its designed 
capabilities wears it out faster. The high pressure tires for 
F-84s and F-86s are a case in point. Pre-Korean experience 
indicated to the Air Force that it could expect about twelve 
landings from a tire. In Korea, with planes overloaded 
with armament, working from emergency steel strip landing 
fields not originally designed for the weights and landing 
speeds to which they are subjected, the F-84 tires are good 
for only about three to five landings, the F-86 tires for from 
four to six landings. ; 

In Korea, too, battle damage from ground fire, greatly 
concentrated to check our interdiction effort, has taken a 
heavy toll of equipment, and has created unexpected re- 
quirements for replacement wings, ailerons, elevators, rud- 
ders, and aft fuselage sections. Moreover, as communist 
airpower in Korea steadily increases, the damage toll from 
air-to-air combat inevitably climbs with it. In the last three 
months such battle damage to our aircraft has increased ten 
percent. These are requirements which can be estimated, 
but never can be economically programmed until actual 
combat has afforded an opportunity to measure the re- 
sources and capabilities of the enemy in a battle area. 

The modification headaches are many; 1,000 modifica- 
tions, major and minor, have been made on the F-86 alone 
since it first entered combat. One of the most complete 
overhaul lines in the country, at Tinker AFB, Oklahoma 
City, works full time at only one specialty: service and re- 
pair of the heating equipment that keeps men and material 
from freezing in air operations. 

Even the Air Force clothing requirements creates sizable 
difficulties in an economy still essentially geared to peace- 
time. For $17 million worth of critically needed clothing, 
mess equipment, blankets, etc., Air Materiel Command 
had to canvass the ranks of wholesalers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers of World War II surplus supplies, and establish 
special local emergency purchase procedures. Meanwhile, 
wholesale prices had risen an average of fourteen percent 
since the beginning of the Korean war. 

Now, all these problems, by wartime standards, are 
merely routine. But except to the men fighting in Korea, 
this “is not wartime. Butter is flowing faster than guns. 
Right or. wrong, the sense of urgency is lacking. It must 
start at the top, and it has not been forthcoming. Indeed, 
the airpower stretch-out threatens to destroy any sense of 
urgency that might have developed. 

Under these circumstances, the Air Force problem has 
been acute. In World War II the answer to all of the 
problems cited above might have been “Order twice what 
you need and get it done, regardless of cost.” That’s how 
you fight a shooting war. But in World War II no one de 
manded that you meet the requirements of a combat 
emergency such as Korea and also meet the requirements 
of a peacetime economy, or suffer the consequences of 
investigations into wast and inefficiency. 

Any objective appraisal of waste in the military estab- 
lishment—of which there is plenty under any circumstances 
—must be weighed in this light.—ENnp 
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‘he BIGGEST Business — 
In the WORLD 


The United States Air Force is the biggest business in the world. Its buying ‘and 





spending organization is the Air Materiel Command. In managing Air Force busi- 


ness, the Command .. . 
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® Spends about $161 billion annually (current fiscal year). 
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® Deals directly with some 18,000 different companies. 
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(in dollar value) annually than General Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Ameri- 








can Telephone and Telegraph, U. S. Steel, and du Pont combined. 


® Employs more than 200,000 people, with Re eed 


civilian employees outnumbering military personnel about seven to one. 








-© Inventories more than 1,000,000 different items. 





® Stores and distributes more than 4,000,000 tons of supplies annually. 





® Provides maintenance for aircraft and equipment on a scale 


ten times greater than all U.S. commercial airlines combined. 








* Stocks 239 different sizes and types of shoes, 129 different 


coats, thirteen different caps. 


* Controls more than 30,000,000 sq. ft. of covered warehouse space. 





* Publishes each year more than 12,000 separate technical publications. 
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ee Division Division Chaplain (Col.) 
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Southern APD 
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Traffic Division 
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The AT FORCE BUYER 


[ HIS YEAR I will spend one 
hundred million dollars of your 
tax money. 

I am one of your civil servants, 
and proud to be one. I am equally 
proud of my qualifications for my job 
as a Buyer for the US Air Force. My 
investment in education has been 
considerable, and I have had several 
years of experience in this work. I 
am poor and honest and, as my em- 
ployer will attest, | am competent. I 
know the importance of my job and I 
am impressed with its responsibility. 

The Civil Service Commission, I 
must admit, is not nearly so im- 
pressed. Air Force Buyers receive, 
under Civil Service, annual salaries 
of from $5,000 to $8,000. In civil life 
if you employed someone to pass 
judgment on spending $100 million 
of your money in a year, you would 
employ a competent man and pay 
him according to the responsibility 
you delegated to him. In the govern- 


HOW THE AIRPOWER DOLLAR IS 


DUCTION OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
TO SCHEDULE REQUIREMENTS 


DEVELOP REQUIREMENTS FOR GOVT. 


ment, salary limitations do not always 
permit that. The Air Force, I am 
sure, is willing to raise the grade and 
the compensation for its Buyers, but 
has not been able to convince Civil 
Service that this should be done. 

The net result of this limitation is 
that the government cannot compete 
with industry for competent men, 
and the annual turnover in Air Force 
Buyers is high. Some have been lured 
away from their desks at Wright 
Field by offers of double their sal- 
aries. I am not arguing that the gov- 
ernment should be expected to meet 
the salary scales of industry, but I 
do suggest that the discrepancy is far 
too great, and that the taxpayer is 
the loser. 

In civil life the Buyer usually is 
known as a “purchasing agent.” 
There are several basic differences in 
the two jobs. If you are a buyer in 
civilian industry you have two funda- 
mental standards which require your 
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attention: the quality of a product, 
and its cost to you. There is no re- 
quirement that you seriously consider 
the lowest bid if you doubt either 
quality or ability to deliver. If you 
believe that the higher priced article 
will give a better value for your re- 
quirement, you choose the best com- 
bination of quality and price and the 
contract is concluded. You are ex- 
pected to do that, for it is your judg- 
ment about relative values which en- 
titles you to your salary. 

The responsibility of a buyer for 
the government is not nearly so clear- 
cut or simple. We live in a goldfish 
bowl, with the near certainty that 
any decision we make will be chal- 
lenged by someone. We must, of 
course, give due consideration to 
price, quality, over-all value, and 
ability to deliver. At the same time, 
by the intent of various directives 
from the legislative and executive 
branches of government, we must 
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PROCUREMENT 


CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED , WRITTEN 
AND APPROVED 
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PURCHASE REQUEST FOR FACILTIES 
PROGRAM 


TO SUPPORT AIRCRAFT ISSUANCE OF FACILITES CONTRACTS 
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The story of a guy-who can’t win, as an Air Force 


Buyer might tell it, regulations permitting 


also consider the effect of our pur- 
chases on big business and small 
business, on distressed industries and 
distressed areas, on fair labor stand- 
ards, and on potential renegotiation. 

During World War II there usually 
were a number of sources from which 
we could obtain the product we re- 
quired. After the war most of these 
suppliers reverted to other lines of 
business. When Korea brought un- 
usual procurement demands, and un- 
usual requirements for prompt de- 
livery, we found that many of our 
wartime sources were unavailable or 
had to “tool up” again before they 
could undertake military production. 
But the Air Force needed certain 
products in a hurry, even if it had to 
bear overtime labor costs to get them, 
and in some instances this sub- 
stantially increased prices. We often 
got less for our procurement dollar 
than we had anticipated. 

The channeling of procurement to 


distressed industries and distressed 
areas and to small business inevitably 
will increase the cost of certain mil- 
itary products. It is not my responsi- 
bility to determine whether or not 
these are worthy objectives; I assume 
they are, and I am prepared to live 
with them. But those who propose 
such conditions also should be will- 
ing to bear responsibility for their 
added cost. 

Now, I’m for small business. Buy- 
ers like to deal with the small busi- 
ness man. He’s inclined to be less 
demanding than the big business rep- 
resentative, and usually he can say 
“yes” or “no” without going through 
a lot of red tape with his company. 
Unfortunately, it is sometimes very 
doubtful if he has the facilities or 
know-how to make the item required. 
When a product we are buying is one 
which small business may be able to 
make, we must prepare special pur- 
chase requests which are circulated 
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to small business firms by the field 
offices of the Department of Com- 
merce and by our own field officers. 
This activity makes sure everyone in- 
terested gets a chance to bid, and it 
is a worthy endeavor. It also takes 
time and adds to administrative costs. 

A new directive, I understand, will 
prescribe that a share of some pro- 
curements must be “set-aside” for 
small business and critical labor 
areas. After a Buyer has made ar- 
rangements to purchase a portion of 
the total procurement of an item at 
the best price he can get, wherever 
the contractor may be, he then will 
negotiate a contract for the “set 
aside” portion and deal only with 
small business contractors or con- 
tractors in critical labor areas. (I am 
curious as to which will come first: 
small business in a crowded labor 
area, or big business in a critical 
labor area.) The price of the items 
purchased on the “set aside” portion 
of the procurement, I am told, must 
not be higher than the basic nego- 
tiated price. Even so, it will mean 
extra delay and extra cost. For one 
thing, it will mean drawing two or 
more contracts instead of one. And 
when you arbitrarily split your busi- 
ness between two contractors, it is al- 
most sure to be more expensive; one 
contractor capable of doing the entire 
job obviously can produce the larger 
quantity more efficiently and at less 
cost. 

Come what may in old or new di- 
rectives, the Buyer usually is in the 
middle. Contractors complain about 
added delays, and investigators com- 
plain about added costs, though both 
are inevitable when so many factors 
must be considered. Under the pres- 
ent set of rules there is no way for 
the Buyer to award a contract with- 
out someone being unhappy about it, 
and saying so. It is hard to win in 
this business. 

The Buyer’s “bible,” the Armed 
Forces Procurement Act of 1947 
(Public Law 413), says that we must 
open the field to as many prospective 
producers as possible. In civilian pur- 
chasing the buyer probably would be . 
acquainted with a relatively small 
number of firms which he knew to 
be experienced in producing and de- 
livering a product of good quality. 
He would obtain prices from several 


‘of: these firms and let a contract on 


the basis of best value. In our busi- 
27 
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ness we must make sure that all 
“qualified” bidders have a chance at 
the business, regardless of whether 
they are presently equipped to pro- 
duce and deliver. This requirement 
substantially widens the field we 
must cover, increases the number of 
discussions, increases the necessary 
paper work, and generally slows up 
the purchase. I have no complaint 
about the government’s policy, for I 
did not establish it, but the policy 
does result in delay. And that’s the 
sort of thing I do complain about— 
the fact that the Buyer gets blamed 
for the delay. 

As a matter of fact, the Buyer gets 
blamed for any number of things. If 
a contractor does not get paid 
promptly, ours is the first shoulder he 





LARGE Air Force prime con- 
1 & tractor, in a special study of air- 
craft procurement procedures, made 
the following comments regarding 
the red tape involved in the Air 
Force procurement program: 

“It is important to note that, while 
a binding commitment has _ been 
awarded the contractor, such au- 
thorization is usually in the form of a 
letter contract. This is done in order 
to permit work to start immediately 
pending negotiation and execution 
of the final definitive contract. This 
letter contract may or may not in- 
clude tentative prices or specific 
amounts to be covered. Containing 
basic terms authorizing both work 
and costs, this letter contract obli- 
gates the Air Force to make a final 
contract within a specified time or to 
reimburse the contractor for costs 
incurred. 

“While regulations dictate that 
letter contracts be superseded as soon 
as possible by a final definitive con- 
tract, such is rarely the case. For ex- 
ample, it is known that one con- 
tractor received a letter contract 
dated January 5, 1951, requiring a 
definitive contract by March 15, 
1951. Nevertheless, this document 
has now been amended ten times up 
to October 15, 1951, and a defini- 
tive contract is nowhere in sight. 














will cry on. It is quite useless to ex- 
plain that I don’t write the checks. 
To the contractor I am the guy who 
did the business with him, and to 
him I am the guy who should see 
that he gets his check. 

Another familiar complaint goes 
like this: “Why did you buy so 
much? It is more than we need. We 
are catching hell about the surplus.” 
The facts are that the Buyer has 
nothing to do with the specifications 
of the material or the quantity to 
be provided. We buy exactly the 
number of units we are told to buy 
and no more. And we are told in 
writing. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? You get 
a written order and you buy what it 
prescribes. Ever hear of the Facilities 


Into the 
RED TAPE 


Yonder! 


These continued and lengthy delays 
in themselves compound the paper- 
work imposed on the Air Materiel 
Command in the process of issuing, 
distributing, recording and filing. 

“This is to say nothing of the 
duplicating paperwork burden 
placed on the contractor. Of greater 
import, is the strain this whole 
process imposes on the financial re- 
sources of the company. Letter con- 
tracts normally provide for partial 
payments up to seventy-five percent 
and in some instances as high as 
ninety percent. The contractor is 
therefore forced to finance the 
twenty-five percent or ten percent 
balance. With orders, in some cases, 
aggregating more than $1 billion, 
this can develop into a major 
financial headache. 

“What is even more ironic, after a 
definitive contract is finally signed, 
the billing work necessary to obtain 
the partial payments must be re- 
peated once more to obtain final 
payment. 

“While the contractor has re- 
ceived his award and even obtained 
a definitive contract, he is by no 
means out of the maze of documents. 
He has yet to be confronted with 
price redeterminations and _rene- 
gotiations. His world of paperwork 
is a never-ending one.”—ENp 
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Capability Report? This is our equiy- 
alent of industry’s Dunn and Brad- 
street, and it must be completed be- 
fore we can complete a contract. The 
report tells whether or not a firm has 
the necessary facilities and financial 
ability and can deliver the goods, 
Formerly these reports were required 
when judgment dictated that they 
were needed. Now, as a result of the 
investigations into buying practices, 
we must have a report for each and 
all contracts. 

Assume that we have been buying 
airplanes from a firm like Boeing or 
Douglas and have been doing busi- 
ness with this firm for fifteen years. 
Certainly we have a fair idea of its 
capability, based on long experience. 
But under the current rules of our 
trade that is not sufficient. We must 
have Facilities Capabilities Reports 
on the company. So we send a survey 
team to the plant to determine once 
again whether or not its facilities, 
financial capability, and ability to 
deliver are sufficient. We could pro- 
vide the answers in advance, but that 
would not satisfy the regulations. 
And so there are more delays in the 
procurement process. And there are 
more headaches for the Buyer. It is 
difficult to convince a firm like Boe- 
ing or Douglas of the necessity to 
survey their capabilities again and 
again. 

It used to be that an Air Force 
Buyer could award a contract up to 
$100,000 on his own responsibility. 
Now the limit is $10,000. Contracts 
above that figure and up to $100,000 
must have the approval of our imme- 
diate superior, the Section Chief; 
contracts from $100,000 to $250,000 
must be approved by the Branch 
Chief. All contracts over $250,000 
are reviewed by a Procurement Com- 
mittee. Up to $1,000,000 the ap- 
proval rests with the Chief of the 
Procurement Division. Above that 
amount, the decision is made by the 
Director of Procurement and Pro- 
duction.. Then when all approvals 
have been received, and our files 
have been completed, they are re- 
viewed by a new agency called The 
Secretariat, which double checks to 
see that all the paperwork is as it 
should be. 

All of these procedures are worthy 
safeguards for the taxpayer. They 
also consume time and money. The 
people responsible for these safe- 
guards should not be surprised at the 
increased delays and increased costs 
involved in the Air Force’s procure- 
ment. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Growing from eighty to 126 


combat wings is a big job 


man eliminated from re- 
quired military strength is a 
| man the taxpayer does not have 

* to pay, feed, house, clothe, 
train, and equip. It is essential, 
therefore, that the services be pru- 
dent in their use of manpower and 
hold military strength to a minimum. 

Many civilian soldiers, basing their 
judgments on World War II experi- 
ence or recent recalls to active duty, 
will swear the military system de- 
mands the use of three men for every 
one that is needed. An impartial sur- 
vey probably wouldn’t find the ratio 
that high, but it is by now well es- 
tablished that the military services 
are not inclined to minimize their 
manpower requirements. 

Last summer when the Air Force 
began to plan its increase in combat 
potential from eighty to 126 combat 
wings, a jump of more than fifty per- 
cent, it was recognized that, in a 
period of limited mobilization, it 
would have to minimize its drain 
upon the military manpower pool. 

The 80-combat wing program, in 
vogue at the time, called for a level- 
off military strength of 1,061,000 by 
July 1, 1952. The Air Staff, in its 
initial estimate for the expansion of 
126 combat wings, asked for an in- 
crease to 1,700,000 personnel. Both 
the Secretary of the Air Force and 
the Chief of Staff, balking at this 
figure, asked the Air Staff to reduce 
it. The Staff came back with a re- 
quirement for 1,490,000 personnel. 
This also was unsatisfactory to the 
front office, and the Staff went to 
work on a further reduction. 

At this point, according to recent 
Air Force testimony before Congress, 
the Air Staff “made certain. new as- 


















sumptions and definitely took some 
risks.” Eliminating a straight line ex- 
pansion of all functions as unsound, 
the Staff limited the personnel build- 
up to combat and flying units. It de- 
cided to operate all commands except 
Strategic Air Command, Air Defense 
Command, and a portion of MATS 
on a peacetime rather than wartime 
basis. This reduced the over-all re- 
quirement for aircrews. And it re- 
duced the required number ot 
students, instructors, and support 
personnel for the Training Com- 
mand. The result was a reduction of 
100,000 personnel. 

“These actions,” the Air Force has 
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told Congress, “resulted in increasing 
the striking power but they also re- 
duced our capacity to sustain the 
striking power of that force. Never- 
theless, the Secretary of the Air Force 
and the Chief of Staff wished to have 
the Staff take one more look to de- 
termine if further numbers of men 
could be saved.” 

As a result, in July of last year a 
special Air Staff manpower group 
was created under the leadership of 
Dr. E. P. Learned of Harvard. The 
group began to re-examine every 
function and unit in the troop or 
manpower program of the Air Force. 
Manpower requirements were built 





QOKING ANEAD 


MN\HE Industrial College of the Armed Forces, in one of its eco- 
nomic mobilization studies, looks ahead at the manpower problem 


during another war in these terms: 


The United States fell down badly in the handling of manpower 
in World War II. Each fellow at his own level tried to solve the 
problem. There was no coniplete over-all manpower program. In 
the next emergency, there should be a program with some concept 
of what is going to be needed for agriculture, for industry, for trans- 
portation, for technological research, for the armed forces in their 
various branches, and for general administration. 

A future war will test the planning and performance of industrial 
mobilization far more severely than have the past wars. Plans must 
be made for a faster mobilization and a stronger finish. Technology 
will facilitate enemy aggression. An enemy of an economic stature 
comparable to that of the United States may attack this country. 
The armed forces must cooperate with government and civilian 
agencies in working out an over-all coordination of the war effort 
which will be capable of meeting the manpower requirements of a 


total war. 


The supply of manpower will fall short of requirements in a 
future war if the wasteful procedures of World War II are followed. 

Manpower needs in the event of another war will depend on 
factors difficult to predict. Some of these are critical. For example: = 
What kind of war will it be—an old fashioned one or an atomic 
war? How large will the armed forces have to be—twelve, fifteen, 
or twenty million? What kind of military equipment will be re- 
quired, and how much? How much time will there be to reach peak 
strength? What standard of living will be possible?—ENp 
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from the bottom up, rather than cut- 
ting from the top down. For example, 
in a Heavy Troop Carrier Wing 
extra units were squeezed out by 
putting the unit on a peacetime oper- 
ating basis. 

“In addition,” Dr. Learned told a 
Congressional committee, “we took 
full advantage of the trend of enlis:- 
ments in the Air Force. It now looks 
as if the Air Force may be able to 
build up to 126 combat wings on 
volunteer rather than Selective Serv- 
ice personnel. This introduces an 
economy in manpower because the 
Training Command _ establishment 
does not have to be so large to handle 
four-year enlistees as it would be it 
we were to rely entirely, or even 
partially, on two-year draftees.” 

This manpower study group cut 
the revised figure of 1,390,000 to 
1,210,000, a reduction of an addi- 
tional 180,000 personnel. Under the 
stretch-out program imposed by Ad- 
ministration planning, this figure 
would be reached by July 1, 1955. 

“There was considerable opposi- 
tion in the Air Staff on military 
grounds to such low figures,” Dr. 
Learned has explained to Congress- 
men. “It is only fair to state that I 
could identify 70,000 military spaces 
not provided for which some staff of- 
ficer or commander considered de- 
sirable, but which the Chief of Staft 
was unwilling to accept in the auster- 
ity approach that he and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force had determined 
essential in building this force.” 

Dr. Learned explained further that 
the Air Force will economize in mili- 
tary manpower whenever possible 
“because we know that the cost of an 
airman, when his pay, maintenance, 
clothing, training and housing are 
taken into account, is greater than 
the wage we have to pay the aver- 
age civilian who helps us.” 

The end result has been this: 
under the 126-combat wing program, 
which increases combat units more 
than fifty percent, the manpower in- 
crease is only eighteen percent. 

“This brings the total dollar sav- 
ings derived from this austere man- 
power approach to a minimum con- 
servative figure of $854,000,000 an- 
nually,” Dr. Learned told Congress. 

And he added that, with all these 
savings, a price had been paid—a 
price in terms of the nation’s air- 
power strength. To effect the man- 
power reductions in the Air Force, 
said Dr. Learned, “the mobilization 
potential has been eliminated. Simi- 
larly, the sustaining power of our 
units has been reduced.”—END 
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YEW DEAL 
lor USAF OFFICERS 


MOSs are scrapped in favor of 


AFSC classification system 

f 

| OST OF THE loopholes in the AF officer classifica- 
tion program have been plugged with the appearance of a 
new specialty code system, which replaces the old MOSs 
and SSNs and promises to relieve some of. the present skill 
shortages in the expanding Air Force. 

With an August target date for the reclassification of all 
officers, the AF-wide program is expected to do three 
things. It should improve personnel management, assure 
better utilization of manpower, and provide a sound 
framework for career planning. 

The old classification system fell short in many ways. 
The MOSs (Military Occupational Specialties, which were 
coded numerically by SSNs) contained only a minimum of 
specific qualification standards. MOSs were not arranged 
or developed according to occupational fields.or areas, and 
had no particular bearing on an officer’s grade. Also, the 
AF had outgrown many MOSs, but the obsolete ones 
hadn't been weeded out or brought in line with new AF 
equipment and functions. And finally there had been 
complaints of lack of integrity in the awarding of MOSs. 

The new system (see chart at the right) changes all this. 
It was developed functionally—that is, jobs were analyzed 
and those requiring the same basic knowledge or skills 
were grouped into specialties. The theory is that any officer 
with the knowledge or skill called for by any one of the 
some 180 specialties should be able to step in and take over 
in any job or position identified by his specialty. 

These 180 specialties, requiring similar educational 
backgrounds, training and experience, are further grouped 
into twenty-six occupational fields. These fields provide, 
for the first time, a framework for career planning. 

Each of the new specialties is now associated with a 
grade range, which spells out the ranks that can be ex- 
pected to perform in it. For instance, some specialties call 
for lieutenants, captains, or majors, while others specify 
majors through colonels. This requirement can be deter- 
mined at a glance by the ASFC code number in each case, 
where the last number shows the top officer grade called 
for by that specialty. In ASFC 4355, the last “5S” shows this 
specialty calls for officers up to lieutenant colonenls. 

There’s also a special grouping of key specialties for 
Air Commanders, Organization Commanders, Comptrollers, 
and Directors of Personnel, Operations, and Materiel. 
These have a suffix to show organizational level. For 
example, Air Commander is 0066; a squadron commander 
is OO66A, a group commander OO66B. 


New classification policies and procedures have been | 


developed too. An annual classification interview now re- 
places the old semi-annual check of personnel records. 
Specialties may be awarded at either a full qualified level 
or at an entry level, indicating partial qualification. Officers 
not on active duty will be identified by the specialties they 
possess, but their qualification will not be recorded until 
entry on active duty.—END 





" AIR FORCE SPECIALTY 





FIELD 





i. Helicopter 
Pilot, Amphibian 
ilot, Transport 


Pilot, Light —~ + cae 

ilot. Bombardmen 

, AOB 

Pilot, Reconnaissance 
Operations Staff Officer 
Air Operations \ nonngl 
Flying Safety 
Aircraft Observer, Nevigator- 

Bombardier 
Aircraft Observer, Navigator 
Aircraft Observer, Bombardier 
Aircraft Observer, Radar Operator 
Aircraft Observer, Radar Intercept 
Aircraft Controller 














Combat é& Operations 3 








Intelligence Staff Office: 

Intelligence Cryptanalytic Office 
Intelligenc e Communications Officer 
Intelligence Photo-Radar Officer 
Inte gence Officer 

Intelligence oe pr eed 
Intelligence Lan e Office: 
Psychological Warfare Staft ‘Officer 
Psychological Warfare Officer 





















































Intelligence & 20 
Psychological Warfare 21 





Photographic & Cartographic Stall 
Officer 


Cartographic Officer 
Still Photographic Officer 






Photography & 
Cartography 23 





Photographic & Motion Picture 
Staff Officer 
Motion Picture Officer 












Weather Staff Officer 

Weather Officer 

Aerial Reconnaissance Weather Officer 
Advanced Weather Officer 






Weather 25 





| Air Electronics Officer 


ee Staff 


Electronic Countermeasures Officer 
Communications Officer 
Ground Electronics Officer 







Communications— 30 
Electronics 





TR TET IN Teer senate ar ome 

Armament Staff Officer 

Missile Guidance Systems Officer 
Armament Systems Officer 
oe Wy ~ 

Munitions Office 

Guided Missile ‘Officer 
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‘Aircraft Maintenance Staff Officer 


Aircraft Performance Engineer 

Flight Test Maintenance Officer 
Aircraft Maintenance Officer 
Production Control Officer 
Fabrication and Repair Officer 
ae \ enecmend Maintenance Staff 


Ground "Equipment Maintenance 
Officer 
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Installations Engineer Staff Officer 
Installations Engineer 





Installations Engineer 





Transportation Staff Officer 
Air Transportation Office 
Surface Transportation Officer 






Transportation 





Supply Staff ‘Onficer 
Supply Office 
Supply Services Officer 






Supply 64 





‘Production Procurement Staff Officer 


Production Procurement Officer 
Industrial Planning Officer 
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Budget Office 
Management. "Analysis Officer 
Finance Staff Officer 
Disbursing Officer 

Statistical Services Staff Officer 
Statistical Services Officer 
Accountant-Auditor, Staff 
Auditor 


Accountant 









Comptroller 





Administrative Staff Officer 
Administrative Officer 





Administrative Services 








Public Information Staff Officer 
Public Information Officer 
Historical Officer 









Public Information 12 





Personnel Staff Officer 
Personnel Officer 

Manpower Management Officer 
Personnel Services Officer 
Ground Safety Officer 






Personnel 13 





Education & Training Staff Oficer 
Educational Specialist 
Instructor 






Education & Training 15 





Air Provost arena 
Air Police Office: 
Special Investigations Staff Officer 


Special Investigations Officer 






Security, Investigation v1 
& Law Enforcement 





Legal Staff Officer 
Legal Officer 





Legal 





Staff oo 
Chaplain 





Chaplain 719 





Research & Development Director 
Research & Development Administrator 
Research & Development Staff 
Assistant 
Nuclear Research Officer 
Mathematician 
Physicist 
Chemist 
Metallurgist 
Aeronautical Engineer 
Electronics Speipecs 
Mechanical Enginee 
Research & Development Officer. 


Special 
Experimental Flight ‘Test Officer 
Human Resources Staff Officer 
Human Resources Research Officer 
Human Resources Staff Assistant 





See AFM 36-1 For Specialties In Thesé 
Fields * - 
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Veterinary. Dental, Nurs¢ 
Medical Professional 
Women’s Medical 


















Specialist 
Medical Services 






























Squeezing the Airpower Pipeline... 


How the AF cuts delivery time of aircraft engines by 45 days 


HE SUPPLY pipeline between they serve, are tediously slow. Un- a pipeline of 180 days was deter- 
the manu! cturers and the users of like the coke machine, items in the mined to be $126,000,000. Thus, 
military aircraft functions in some- airpower pipeline are not forced into each day saved in pipeline time 
what the same manner as the familiar the hands of the consumer in one meant $700,000 to the taxpayer. 
coke machine. With the beverage simple movement. They are pushed, The Air Force has been wrestling 
dispenser you push a bottle in one crated, and hauled in hundreds of with its distribution problems, es- 
end and force a bottle out another separate movements by hundreds of pecially in engines, since the end of 
end. Between these two points the workers and with hundreds of possi- World War II. With its pipeline 
pipeline is filled with bottles, and ble delays enroute. system a carryover from a wartime 
each bottle must move a notch before Unlike the products in the coke operation which had only one objec- 
the end item is delivered to the con- machine, the items in the airpower tive—delivering the goods regardless 
sumer. In the airpower pipeline an pipeline are worth many millions of of cost—the need for economy of 
operating unit receives a piece of dollars—so much, in fact, that the’ operation has demanded improve- 
equipment only after a producer has pipeline investment in the distribu- ments in stock control procedures, 
fed the pipeline with a similar item, tion of military goods is a problem of control of requisitions, identification 
and, like the coke bottles, each piece major concern to the Air Force. of property, utilization of stock, and 
of equipment moves step by step to- Aircraft engines are a case in point. efficient storage. And it has called for 
ward the delivery point. Aircraft engines in the supply even broader attacks on the dilemma. 

Here the resemblance ends. The pipeline at any given moment, for As a result of war experience, the 
airpower pipeline extends thousands example, generally exceed the num- Air Materiel Command in 1948 es- 
of miles across the globe and de- ber of installation engines available tablished a two-zone specialized sup- 
pends. for its movement on surface for the planes of the Air Force ply system. It divided the United 
transportation systems which, in re- around the world. For one type of States into an eastern and western 
lation to the high speed end product engine alone the dollar investment in zone, and concentrated bulk stocks of 
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its 168 property classifications into 
two depot locations, one in each 
zone, as opposed to the former 
method of having these stocks spread 
around in depots throughout the 
country. By thus tightening up the 
control of its supply operation, the 
$s Command estimates it has reduced 
normal stock levels by about two and 
one-half months supply, and reduced 
E the cost of* the old systent by hun- 


S, dreds of millions of dollars. 
e About two years ago the Com- 
mand began looking into the possi- 
g bility of doing limited top overhaul 
s- of jet engines at air bases rather than 
of at air depots, as was customary. It 
e was found that limited overhaul at 
e bases could be accomplished effi- 
> ciently, and with a relatively modest 
3S investment in special hand tools and 
of engine test sets. Base overhaul would 
ys end costly shipping expenses and 
S, permit longer operating time for 
n engines. And this, in turn, would 
d help reduce the Air Force’s spare 


or engine requirement. 
2. In addition, various streamlining 


e procedures were introduced. Pipe- 
= line time has been reduced by im- 
)- proved policing action against trans- 
d portation holdups. Overhaul time has 
n been speeded by improved overhaul 
of shop mechanization and organiza- 


tion. Authorized air base stock levels 
have been halved. Improvements in 
engine structures have led to longer 
engine life. Greater attention has 
been paid to peculiarities of jet 
operation, such as the swallowing up 
of nuts and bolts off runways. New 
pilot and crew operating techniques 
have increased engine life. More 
precise methods of calculating re- 
quirements have been introduced. 

The cumulative effect of these 
actions has been to reduce the num- 
ber of spare engines required by the 
Air Force, and to reflect a total re- 
duction of one and a half billion dol- 
lars in spare engine procurement 
requirements. And the Air Force con- 
siders that it has effected additional 
savings in production facilities which 
would have been required had not 
these refinements been made; it 
calls attention to a consolidation of 
projected engine plants for a net 
saving of about $65 million. 

Some Air Force personnel feel, it 
is claimed, that the Air Force has 
gone too far in effecting such large 
reductions in spare engine require- 
ments. These critics point out that no 
cushion exists for disruption of trans- 
portation, that the Air Force cannot 
afford losses at sea, and is too san- 
guine about the sturdiness of its en- 
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gines. The Air Staff, however, in view 
of the huge costs of engine spares, 
has accepted such risks as warranted. 

The Air Staff, in fact, feels that it 
has had little choice in the matter. 
When it received estimates, a year 
or so ago, on long range engine re- 
quirements, it labeled them unac- 
ceptable, if not fantastic. The Air 
Staff promptly and arbitrarily re- 
duced its budget estimates, and be- 
gan studying the pipeline problem. 

Air Force engine requirements, 
which are based primarily on the 
over-all flying time consumed, were 
reviewed in terms of numbers of air- 
craft and installation engines in the 
AF program; the amount of flying 
time between overhauls; stock levels, 
and delivery speed. 

Basic assumptions on which engine 
procurement had been based, in- 
cluding aircraft attrition and flight 
time programming, were re-ex- 
amined and in some instances re- 
vised as the study progressed. Long 
range general planning was replaced 
by more precise planning. Improved 
methods were devised both for pro- 
gramming engine requirements at the 
Pentagon and for handling engine 
shipments at distant ports. Always 
the emphasis was on improved 
methods—speedier routings, more ef- 
ficient handling, better followup of 
movements, and stricter discipline. 

As a result the AF has been able to 
squeeze the pipeline in its program- 
ming for engine procurement. In the 
case of an engine for one aircraft, for 
example, under the old method two 
and a half spares were in the pipe- 
line for every installation engine; 
under the new method, one and 
seven-tenths spares are needed, a 
saving of thirty-two percent in spare 
engines for one aircraft type alone. 

In its planning for complete en- 
gine overhaul, the Air Force former- 
ly allowed 180 days for an engine to 
move through the pipeline in this 
country from base stock back to base 
stock. Overseas the allowance was 
255 days. Now the AF is budgeting 
to move its engines through the Z1 
pipeline in 135 days and through the 
overseas pipeline in 210, saving forty- 
five days in each case. 

There is every reason to believe 
that, as the streamlining progresses, 
further squeezing of the pipeline can 
be achieved, especially in the time 
and money consumed in engine over- 
haul and engines awaiting overhaul. 

Moreover, the progress made does 
not reflect, except in minor degree, 
the vast savings which can ‘be ac- 
crued, according to evidence at hand, 
from the mass movement of engines 
by air—a whole new approach to 
squeezing the pipeline, and one 
crying for development.—END 
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ASTE IS WHERE you find it, 
and the spectacle of an Air Force 
sergeant sweeping the floor with cof- 
fee instead of compound (see page 
42) is disgusting, to say the least. 

The sergeant, if guilty, wasted a 
few hundred dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money, and provoked a few hundred 
headlines in the press. Less deliber- 
ately, and without fanfare, hundreds 
of millions of airpower dollars can 
be wasted through misjudgment at 
the top levels of government. 

Realizing this, Air Materiel Com- 
mand has concentrated its anti-waste 
campaign on the “big money” areas, 
on crucial items like aircraft engines. 
It has determined, for example, that 
eighty percent of the ‘airpower dol- 
lar goes to the purchase of some 
3,500 items. Emphasis on economy 
and efficiency in these areas is noth- 
ing more than good common sense. 

Even more basic, however, would 
be an attack on waste at the very 
core of airpower development, on the 
qualitative level. It is too easy to 
think “by the numbers” in measuring 
waste and economy. Yet, no matter 
how many planes are added to or 
subtracted from the Air Force pro- 
gram, we always are faced with the 
prospect that these planes will not 
measure up to the combat require- 
ment. When that happens, when we 
fail to provide for the future in a 
qualitative sense, we create waste in 
huge proportions—waste in time, ma- 
terials, money—and human life. 

In the market place, adequate 
quality is protection against bank- 
ruptcy. In war it is protection against 
defeat. In both, against waste. 

Moreover, wise investment in new 
products can bring a higher return 
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from our inventory of older items. 
In Korea today, for example, our 
World War II type fighter-bombers 
and light bombers, long obsolescent 
by normal standards, are proving 
to be effective instruments of war be- 
cause a newer product, the F-86, pre- 
vents the equally new MIG-15 from 
keeping these piston-driven fighters 
on the shelf as unsalable items. 

In turn, the F-86, from an invest- 
ment standpoint, would carry a 
marked-down price tag the minute 
the enemy produced a fighter capa- 
ble of outclassing it, which is always 
a realistic possibility. It is expected 
that Russia’s next move will be to 
send into combat a superior version 
of the MIG. To meet the challenge, 
and at least stabilize competition, we 
are readying a superior version of 
the F-86. In both instances, these are 
efforts to protect the current. air- 
power investment in Korea. Both are 
moves—in big money areas—against 
waste. 

It is a discouraging fact, however, 
that there is little we can do in the 
qualitative area today which will 
have a_ noticeable effect on the con- 
sumer for another five or six years. 
Such is the nature of the R and D 
war. By the same token, to under- 
stand why we do not have more to 
work with today, we must recall 
what we did not do six years ago. 

There is no longer any question, 
for example, that we squeezed 
through World War II with an air 
victory based largely on sheer weight 
of numbers. If there was any question 
about it at the time, it disappeared 
when Germany introduced the jet 
fighter to combat, and we learned 
through experience that in the ME- 
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262 the enemy had a plane some 100 
mph faster than our best fighters and 
twice as fast as our best bombers. 
Hitler's blundering insistence that the 
ME-262 be committed to a ground 
support role was, for us, a rare for- 
tune of war. 

It is not enough to recognize that 
when the war ended we were years 
behind Germany in jet propulsion, 
guided missiles, and supersonic re- 
search. It also must be understood 
that Germany had begun basic re- 
search in jet propulsion during the 
early 1930s, and had achieved jet 
flight in 1939, the year the Air Corps 
got less than $5 million to develop 
aeronautical equipment and had to 
depend on the commercial airlines 
for much of its development work. 

Nor is it enough to note that Rus- 
sia, capitalizing on the German ef- 
fort, established at the end of World 
War II a vast technological program 
to improve the quality of her air 
weapons. It also must be realized 
that at the same time the U. S., tak- 
ing refuge in its atomic stockpile, 
failed to exploit, through adequate 
air research and development, the 
obvious fact that a revolution had 
begun in the art of delivering bombs. 

During the period from 1947 to 
1949, for example, the Air Force 
was required to eliminate, for lack of 
money, fully half of its existing re- 
search and development projects, and 
was unable to start new projects. In 
those years not a single new aircraft 
or guided missile program was initi- 
ated. Forced to make the choice, the 
Air Force began to develop new 
bombsights and gunsights (both are 
paying dividends in Korea today) 
but could not afford the development 
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of new guns. Making another choice, 
the AF dropped turbo-prop develop- 
ment to make funds available for 
higher priority turbojet projects. 

These sacrifices, it was explained 
at the time, were “calculated risks,” 
not an uncommon term today. An Air 
Force spokesman has explained: 

“If our fighter development had 
not suffered in the lean budget years 
for air research and development 
after World War II, there is little 
doubt but that we would have met 
the challenge of the Korean war 
with a better version of the F-86. 
Against the MIG-15 as we now know 
it, there would be no. question of 
maintaining air superiority over Ko- 
rea. Without those lean years we 
wouldn't have been forced to use 
obsolescent F-51s in Korea. Our F-84 
jet fighter bombers would have been 
better qualified for their support role. 
Our reconnaissance capability would 
have been much improved.” 

The calculated risk of yesterday 
can become the wasted effort of 
tomorrow. In our frantic hurry to buy 
back time when a crisis rears its head, 
we invariably spend millions more 
than we should to achieve a desired 
result. If yesterday’s calculated risk 
involved an obviously heavy drain 
on the national economy, it can be 
justified. But with research and de- 
velopment expenditures representing 
only a small fraction of the Air Force 
budget in any year, that justification 
hardly can be sustained. 

Investigators of military waste 
could well afford to ask whether 
history is repeating itself. Congress, 
with its expressed interest in the duel 
between the F-86 and the MIG, 
could afford to question whether our 
pilots over another MIG Alley some 
few years hence would have the 
equipment to match the supersonic, 
automatically-controlled jet fighters 
we have every reason to believe the 
Russians now are developing. 

The Air Force research and de- 
velopment budget now before Con- 
gress is twenty-eight percent less than 
the sum Air Force planners believe to 
be a minimum requirement for the 
next fiscal year. The difference, in a 
$52 billion budget proposal, is some 
$200 million. With an Air Force now 
eighty percent equipped with obso- 
lescent aircraft, is this the place to 
save? Would the $200 million be 
sound spending to protect the air- 
power investment? Will the “calcu- 
lated risk” of today again become the 
uncalculated waste tomorrow? 

No appraisal of waste in the mili- 
tary establishment is complete with- 
out such ominous considerations. 
And yet, they are lost in the shuffle 
before the sergeant and a few hun- 
dred dollars worth of coffee.—ENp 
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Search of Quality 


A brief on Air Research and Development Command 


NDER the pressure to maintain, with limited budgets, a postwar or- 
ganization capable of immediate and powerful action, the US Air 
Force by 1949 had begun to drift away from the requirement for a 
future capability embracing the many new technologies in the art of , 
air warfare. 

That year, to counteract the trend, the Chief of Staff called upon the 
Scientific Advisory Board and the Air University to study the problem. 
Independently the two groups agreed on these major points: 

* Air research and development was being given a priority that was 
too low. 

@ Research and developments was diffused throughout the Air Force, 
both staff-wise and command-wise. 

@ Too few Air Force officers and civilian employees had adequate 
technical qualifications. ’ 

@ Existing facilities and resources available to the Air Force were in- 
adequate for the required research and development effort. 

To implement these findings the Chief of Staff on January 23, 1950, 
placed research and development on a parity with other Air Force func- 
tions both at the policy-making and command level. The former was 
achieved at Headquarters with the establishment of the office of the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for Development, and the latter with the establishment 
of the Air Research and Development Command. The new command had 
the following “concepts for guidance”: 

@ All existing US Air Force research and development field activities 
eventually should be consolidated under the over-all management and 
guidance of this command. 

@ This over-all consolidation should be accomplished in phases so that 
work in process would not be delayed and to permit an evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary solution of the many associated problems. 

@ Proper consideration should be given to the requirements for and 
the relations between military and civilian scientific personnel. 

@ Consideration should be given to maximum utilization of existing 
research and development facilities in the determination of new facilities 
which might be required. 

@ Provision should be made for adequate control and accounting of 
research and development financing. 

Inasmuch as the Air Force’s research and development effort, for the 
most part, had been under the Air Materiel Command, it was natural for 
the new research and development organization to be assigned to AMC 
during its formative stage. On April 2, 1951, ARDC became a major in- 
dependent command of the Air Force, and in June of last year established 
its own headquarters in Baltimore. 

The mission adopted for the Air Research and Development Command 
is as follows: 

@ To attain and maintain qualitative superiority of materiel and to 
conduct or supervise scientific and technical studies required for the ac- 
complishment of the Air Force mission. 

@ To seek new basic knowledge from which improved aeronautical 
equipment, materiel, weapons, and techniques can be developed. 

@ To undertake the development and recommend the adoption of ap- 
propriate new and improved devices and systems for the conduct and 
support of air warfare, including aircraft, missiles, weapons, techniques 
and procedures applicable to Air Force purposes. 

In accomplishing its mission, ARDC is streamlining its relationship with 
industry under these basic objectives: 

@ Establishing joint project offices at Wright Field, manned by both 
ARDC project engineers and AMC project officers, to form one central 
place where industry and Air Force operational commands can present 
their problems and get their questions answered promptly. 

@ Giving to industry progressively greater responsibilities for the de 
velopment of complete weapons systems. 

@ Contracting out even more of the Air Force research and develop- 
ment job (before Korea, sixty-five percent; now about eighty-five percent ) 
to industry, universities and other research laboratories.—ENpD 
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The AIR RESEARCH 
and DEVELOPMENT 
COMMAND 


6590th Headquarters 
Support Group 
Baltimore, Md. 

Le. Col. R. F Perkins 


Assistant for Programming 
Baltimore, Md. 
Col. H. C. Nelson 


Assistant for Reco 
Intelligence & Psy 
Warfare Systems 
Baltimore, Md. 
Col. J.D. Key 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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Baltimore, Md. Assistant for Air Logistic 
Col. F. K. Fagan & Troining Systems ' 
Beitimore, Md. 

Col. H. J. Sands 
Deputy for 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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Office of Scientific 
Research 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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AG 
Baltimdre, Md. 
Le. Col. H. J. Porter 


Surgeon 
Baltimore, Md. 
Col. F. C. Kelly 


Deputy for 
Development 
Baltimore, Md. 


Brig. Gen. J. W. Sessums, Jr. 


Deputy for 
intelligence 
Baltimore, Md. 
Col. C. G. Kirk 


Deputy for 
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Executive Office 
Baltimore, Md. 
Col. P. S. Robbins 
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Assistant for Tactical 
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Assistant for Strategic 
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Vice Commanding 
General 


Baltimore, Md. 
| Gen. E. E. Partridge ‘Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt 








Chief of Staff 

Baltimore, Md. 
rig. Gen, 

S. R. Harris, Jr. 


lommanding General 
| Baltimore, Md. 





JAG 
Baltimore, Md. 
Col. Leroy G. Cooper 
Assistant for 
Operational Readiness 


Baltimore, Md. 
Col. H. J. Rothrock 


An AIR FORCE Magazine Chart 
(Corrected as of April 15, 1952) 


Not shown: Col. Harold W’. Norton, CO, 6541st Misi 
Test Wing, Patrick AFB, Cocoa, Fla. 


Deputy for 
Personnel 
Baltimore, Md. 
Col. P. M. Hoisington 










Engineering Standards Research Division 
id Division / : 4 ts oaanige «ot AFB 
right-Patterson AFB i 7 Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio re 5 Col. P. H. Dane 



















Col. S. E. Prudhomme 










Directorate of Weapons Components Div Flight Test Division 
Nuclear Applications Wright-Patterson AFB Wright-Patterson AFB 
Baltimore, Md. ayton, Ohio ayton, Ohio 


D 
Brig. Gen. James McCormack, Jr. Brig. Gen. G. A. Blake 
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6502d Parachute Dev 
est 





Test Group 
CG, Wright Air Shiny et AFB 
Development Center ‘ayton, 
Wright-Patterson AFB Col. L. C. Moon 
. Dayton, Ohio 
Directorate of Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt 


Equipment 





. Md Weapons Systems Division Aeronautics Divisicn Materiel Division 
sgt Wright-Patterson AFB Wright-Patterson AFB Wright-Patterson AFB . 
Col. Dayton, Ohio Dayton, Ohio Dayton, Ohio 
Col. R. L. Johnston * Col. R. M. Wray Col. W.N. Wildrick 








6555th oe Missile 


ng 
Patrick AFB, Cocoa, Fla. 
Col. George M. McNeese 


CG, AF Missile Test 
Center 
Patrick AFB, Cocoa, Fla. 


Directorate of Maj. Gen. Wm. L. Richardson _ 


Human Factors 
Baltimore, Md. 
Col. D. D. Flickinger 





Technical Systems 6540th Missile Test Wing 6550th Air Base Wing 
Laboratory Holloman AFB Patrick AFB, Cocoa, Fla. 
Patrick AFB, Cocoa, Fla. Alamogordo, N.M. Lt. Col. Albert P. Sights 
Mr. N. Hudson Bullard Col. Wm. H. Baynes 
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Director, AF Technical 
w 4 Museum 
: Wright-Patterson AFB 
Directorate of CO, Arnold Engineering Mr Mark Slows 


Geophysics 
Baltimore, Md. 
lt. Col. J. W. Kodis 


Development Center 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 
Col. C. K. Moore 








or Tactical & Dirctorate of 
Systems Electronics 

re, Md. | Baltimore, Md. 
Hotmann (acti! Col. J. V. G. Wilson 





Director, Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency 
Wright-Patterson AFB 
Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. L. E. Neville 
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CG, AF Special Weapons 
Center 
Kirtland AFB 
Albuquerque, N.M. 






CO, AF Flight Test Center 
Edwards AFB, Edwards, Fla. 
Col. J. 8. Holtoner 


4925th Test Group 
(Atomic) 


Maj. Gen. John S. Mills a 


Kirtland AFB, Albuquerque, N.M. Kirtland AFB, Albuquerque, N.M. 
Col. Perry B. Griffith Col. Osmond J. Ritland 














or Strategic pDirectorate of Ar 
Systems Baltimore, Md. 

re, Md. Brig. Gen. L. I. Davis 
ands (actg) 











6531 st Flight Test 
Squadron 
Griffith AFB, Rome, N.Y. 
Maj. Wm. C. Waterhouse 
Flight Test and Development Division. 6510th Air Base Wing 
Edwards AFB, Edwards, Fla. Edwards AFB, Edwards, | 
Col. Fred J. Ascani Col. Robert W. Hedlest 









CG, Rome Air 
Development Center 
Griffith AFB, Rome, N.Y. 

Brig. Gen. D. C. Doubleday Electronics Dev Division 6530th Air Base Win 
oo temagg 5 Griffith AFB, Rome, N.Y. Griffith AFB; Rome, MY. 


Gol. E. N. Liunngren Col. Alvin L. Pachynski Col. Franklin K. Paul 
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CG, AF Armament Center 
° Eglin AFB, Valpariso, Fla. 
- Brig. Gen. E. P. Mechling 
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 — 6570th Chemical and 
Ord. Test Group 
CG, AF Cambridge Eglin AFB, Valpariso, Fla. Eglin AFB, Valpariso, Fle 
Sebeaeds Getter Col. Neil B. Harding —_ Lt. Col. R. L. Dickson (act, 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
| Maj. Gen. James F. Phillips 





t 
Geophysics Research Electronics Research Atomic Warfare 6520th Test Support. 
ivision Division Division Wing 
gales Missll Cambridge, Mass. Cambridge, Mass. Cambridge, Mass. Cambridge, Mass. 
a. 


Dr. Helmut E. Landsberg Dr. Edwin ©. Schneider Col. Jean A. Jack Col. Michael J. Ingelido.. 
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‘Congressional Investigators Cite 


ia 


ASTE, INCOMPETENCE and dishonesty are the inevitable hangers-on of a vast 
military program.” 

So concludes the Senate Armed Services Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee, the “Congressional watchdog” of the current defense program, chairmanned 
by the able Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas. | : 

In the course of thirty-six separate reports submitted to Congress and the press, 
the subcommittee has cited example after example of “careless squandering” of 
manpower and materials by all three of the armed services. Here are five typical 
examples relating to the Air Force, all extracted from the subcommittee’s annual 
report released March 20, 1952. 

@ “Upon the receipt of information that the Air Force was contemplating the 
procurement of one and one-half million pairs of dress-uniform gloves, the com- 
mittee requested from the Air Force justification for the purchase. The Secretary of 
the Air Force, after reviewing the matter, came to the conclusion that there was no 
military requirement for such gloves and canceled the procurement action. As a 
result the taxpayers were saved at the least $1,650,000, the cost of the gloves at 
the low bid of $1.10 per pair.” 

@ “At the time when steel generally, and steel pipe specifically, was extremely 
scarce, the committee learned that at Robins AFB, Ga., steel pipe was being cut up 
and used for road markers. The base had on hand 300 lengths of the pipe, account- 
ability for which had not been established. As a result of the committee's action, 
the Air Force promptly instructed Robins AFB to prohibit further use of the pipe for 
that purpose. Accountability has been established, the remaining pipe has been in- 
ventoried, and it will be put to more appropriate use.” 

@ “At six Air Force installations (Langley, Carswell, Lowry, Mather, March, Kees- 
ler) . . . the investigators found evidence of wasteful practices, including improper 
manpower utilization, replacement of serviceable dining-hall furniture with expen- 
sive plasticized-top tables and upholstered chairs, and overstocking of food supplies 
with resultant spoilage.” : 

®@ “A mess sergeant at Carswell AFB told committee investigators that 200 pounds 
of coffee had gone stale and would be used as floor-sweep compound. Secretary of 
the Air Force Thomas K. Finletter hms since denied that any coffee was so used. 
However, it is notable that the Joint Army-Air Force Menu Board in June 1951 av- 
thorized approximately a twenty-five percent reduction in coffee allowance to begin 
January 1, 1952, ‘due to relatively greater use of other beverages.’ “ 

® “Although food, health and morale were in general satisfactory . . . the com- 
mittee found an inexcusable waste of money and manpower at Lackland (AFB) re- 
sulting from a deliberate attempt by the Air Force to enlist more of our best young 
men than it had the capacity to train.’“—Enp 
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Air Force Spokesmen Cite 


Suet 


E.. BUSINESS makes mistakes,” said Lt. Gen. E. W. Rawlings, Commanding 











vest General of the Air Materiel Command, in recent testimony before a Congressional 
: committee. ‘The retailers and wholesalers in private business record their mistakes 
oa in their markdowns. In the department store field, for example, | am told that these 
ined generally amount to about five percent of sales. In the military our mistakes are 
recorded in stagnant inventories, in materiel left idle at depots. Our mistakes have 
"et embarrassed us. We are working with all of our strength and imagination to pre- 
j I vent their recurrence.” 
bow In repeated appearances before Congressional committees, Air Force spokesmen 
nual : : . : 
have cited example after example of savings effected. Here are five typical exam- 
the | Ples. all extracted from official Air Force presentations. ) 
ak. € “The number of tons now handled by Air Materiel Command's supply divi- 
vy of 9 sion is .084 per man-hour. This compares with .074 tons per man hour before the 
a outbreak of the Korean war. The increase in efficiency is largely due to a broad 


As q | Management analysis program. . . . For example, a detailed analysis of the local 
purchases within supply depots throughout Air Materiel Command resulted in an 
annual savings of 47,000 man hours—the equivalent of $75,000—through work 
mily simplification. 
ut ” @ “Air Materiel Command put approximately 1,000,000 gallons of used aircraft 
ount- § engine oil back to work in the fiscal year 1951. Actual dollar savings, figured by 
ction, | Subtracting the cost of re-refined oil recovered from the cost of a like amount of 
se for & ew oil, totaled approximately $196,800.’ 
on @ “In place of old type administrative headquarters, Air Defense Command has 
created a specially tailored number of small administrative headquarters which take 
Kees: @ “are of more fighter-interceptor squadrons than the old combat wing headquarters 
roper used to do. Thus a manpower saving was achieved by reducing personnel engaged 
xpen- in administrative and housekeeping duties. This reorganization is expected to save 
pplies § Tore than $2,000,000 annually through rearrangement and better use of manpower.” 
® “An emergency field program expected to at least double the service life of jet 
ounds @ engines has been put into operation by Air Materiel Command's maintenance divi- 


es at 


ary of sion. . . . Before the jet was untouchable. Every small ailment meant that the engine 
used. § “as removed and returned to a maintenance depot in the United States. Now small 

51 au- § pairs are made on the spot . . . for an average saving of $13,403 per engine.” 
begin ® “Air Materiel Command has instituted one of the broadest management im- 


provement programs ever attempted by a major industry. The program touches each 
» com- §of the more than 200,000 military and civilian employees of AMC from the com- 
FB) re- fManding general on down. Through detailed analysis of each individual job in the 
young command, the program is breaking bottlenecks, eliminating duplication, stepping 
up efficiency, and reducing costs.’’“—END 
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Extra power! Absolute dependability! Plus self-propulsion! ; 
Yes, Lycoming’s resourcefulness and production skill Unique in its field, this all- 
not only provide a generator that starts jets and purpose power package 
bombers, checks ground radar and electrical equipment propels itself over the 

—but also moves under its own power ... power even 


ont : roughest terrain—another 
great enough to permit its use as a towing vehicle. 


outstanding development 
of Lycoming research 
and precision production 


Whether you require air-cooled power for aircraft or 
ground applications—or whether your need is precision 
machining, product development, or high-volume 
production—Lycoming offers extensive facilities and 
well-rounded experience. Long famous for its aircraft 
engines, Lycoming also meets the most exacting and 
diverse requirements in many fields, both military 

and industrial. 


Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES @ PRECISION-AND-VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS © GRAY-IRON CASTINGS ¢ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


took 10 lvcOm HIN] G tox rescision rronucrion 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 
MANUFACTURING 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN. 
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HEN GENERAL Hap Arnold 
was confronted with charges of waste 
in his Air Force, he had a stock an- 
swer for his critics. “War itself is 
wasteful,” he said, and that seemed 
to handle the situation. 

There were few who could dispute 
the General, and for good reason. 
World War II was at its height, and 
victory still hung in the balance. 
Economizing in weapons, in view of 
the risks involved, could have been 
considered a military liability, if not 
an unpatriotic act. 

For cold war, limited war, and 
what is referred to as the “long pull” 
against communist aggression, mili- 
tary economy becomes a national as- 
set. “A wise strategy, the only pos- 
sible strategy for this country,” as 
Secretary Finletter has said, “is one 
based upon a wise and economical 
use of our total resources.” On these 
same terms, military waste becomes 
a liability the country cannot afford. 

The question remains, of course, as 
to what is wise and economical in 
these matters, and therefore, what 
constitutes waste in the area of mil- 
itary operations. So far in the many 
investigations relating to this subject, 
military waste has been related to the 
procurement and use of an item. It 
deserves broader definition. 

For example, we continue to sup- 
port and up-and-down military econ- 
omy, devoid for the most part of 
long range production planning, pro- 
gramming, and financing. We still in- 
vest billions in military goods with- 
out assigning them priorities com- 
mensurate with the priority tasks of 
the services. We invariably think “by 
the numbers” (see page 38) and 
neglect to protect our military invest- 
ment in old weapons by the adequate 
development of new ones. All these, 
to mention only a few, also result in 
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The Air Force has made notable strides in attacking 


the unnecessary expenditure of mate- 
riel, manpower, and money; in fact, 
they dwarf by far anything you have 
read in the papers to date about mil- 
itary waste. 

Nor can we expect Congressional 
investigators to pursue these prob- 
lems. As the Johnson Committee of 
the Senate (see page 42) has stated 
in its annual report, “In every in- 
vestigation, however, the committee 
has recognized one well-established 
boundary over which it will not step. 
It has constantly refused to question 
battlefield strategy or the conduct of 
the war as such.” This policy, gen- 
erally observed by all investigating 
bodies of Congress, is an understand- 
able one. And yet, military waste can 
be linked so closely with over-all 
strategy, roles and missions, and the 
conduct of war, that it becomes diffi- 
cult to see how Congress, through its 
investigations, ever will do more 
than scratch around the edges of 
waste in the military establishment. 
This is not meant to belittle in any 
way the valuable contributions of the 
current investigations, but rather, it 
is an attempt to give some perspec- 
tive to this vast and confusing sub- 
ject. In this same vein, other matters 
deserve clarification. 

Civilians looking at the military, 
whether they are investigators for 
Congress or reservists on temporary 
active duty, are inclined to match 
the military establishment against the 


business establishments with which - 


they are familiar, and compare the 
two in the utilization of men and 
equipment. Of late the military, and 
especially the Air Force, has been 


encouraging this comparison. The Air ' 


Materiel Command, for example, is 
likened by its leaders to “an Ameri- 
can business institution.” 

Military spokesmen are careful to 


waste, but the military system is a tough opponent 


point out certain basic differences in 
the two, as General Vandenberg did 
recently when he said, “Whether at 
peace or at war, a military establish- 
ment is inevitably a heavy consumer 
rather than a producer of national 
wealth. And whereas the function of 
business is fundamentally creative 
and productive, warfare by its very 
nature involves death and destruc- 
tion.” And there are other differences, 
not so generally understood. 

There is, for example, what. for 
want of a better term can be referred 
to as the “military system.” It in- 
cludes a vast, sprawling organization, 
so much larger than anything known 
to the business world that, even if 
it achieved the minimum of waste ac- 
cording to the highest business stand- 
ards, the sum total of that waste, by 
simple multiplication, would still be 
extensive. It includes an end product 
—striking power—which does not con- 
form to the normal laws of supply 
and demand; a product which is a 
more valuable asset when, as a pre- 
ventive to war, it is a surplus com- 
modity than when it is an item being 
consumed in combat. It includes the 
fact that military leaders, for the 
most part, have been educated and 
trained for war rather than business. 
It includes personnel procedures 
which prohibit hiring and firing in 
the sense that business knows the 
terms. It includes, at the airman 
level, a higher turnover rate and a ~ 
lower experience level than are com- 
mon among comparable employees in 
industry. It includes at higher per- 
sonnel levels a marked discrepancy 
in salary compensation’ (General 
Vandenberg, for example, holds 
down a job which by industry stand- 
ards would bring him from five to 
ten times the salary he now receives 
from the taxpayers), and on the ci- 
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WATCHDOG OF THE DOLLAR 


\ Keeping track of the 


billions being spent 
is a full time job for 
the Auditor General 


AF spot checks result in savings. 


the expanding Air Force, billions are being spent for new aircraft and 

equipment, servicing and maintaining Air Force bases, and operating 
planes in all parts of the world. An important but little known group 
under the AF Auditor General plays a vital role in this worldwide drama, 
acting as watchdog of the airpower dollar. With headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Philadelphia, Pa., Brig. Gen. T. R. Rampy’s group 
stretches its long arm wherever the Air Force operates, keeping tabs on 
these billions of tax dollars. 

Air Force auditing generally takes one of two forms. The first includes 
records of financial and property transactions within the Air Force. The 
other keeps track of AF procurement contracts. 

Transactions with AF-owned property, the operation of commissaries, 
records of cash sales, accounts covering appropriated funds, and money 
used in welfare and recreational activities all come under internal accounts 
—the first type of AF audit. 

The operation at MacDill AFB, Fla., is typical. There an eight-man 
staff tallies accounts for base supply, laundry, the commissary, library, 
disposal salvage, and the like, as well as food, gasoline, clubs, theaters, 
and welfare funds. Each of. the sixty-nine accounts takes from six hours 
to several weeks to audit. And in addition, this staff also takes care of 
six other auxiliary fields and civilian contract schools in the area. 

The taxpayer gets even greater dividends from the second type of AF 
audit, covering procurement contracts. By analyzing the cost records and 
operations of contractors, AF auditors help procurement officers establish 
fair prices. The watchdogs also study the internal control systems of the 
contractors and come up with ways of avoiding waste brought on by 
spoilage and inefficiency. 

Another example of the work done by AF auditors can be seen at 

Boeing’s Wichita Division, where 
contractors’ claims totalling $1,- 
600,000 a day are audited. Just 
about everything going into the 
B-47 there comes under the au- 
ditor’s eagle eye. 

The Auditor General’s staff 
includes about 1,600 civilians, 
750 officers, and 150 airmen. 
Of the total, many are CPAs or 
members of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. The staff 
is far flung, with district offices 
in New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Fort Worth, Atlan- 
ta and around the world. 

But wherever located, at bases 
or at plants, the auditor uses 
tried and proved business meth- 
ods in his role as independent 
expert advisor to top manage- Boeing employees come under the 
ment of the Air Force.—ENp watchful eye of an AF auditor. 


i ee YEAR, with a recognizable chunk of your tax dollar going toward 
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vilian side, it includes a continual 
change of personnel in top manage- 
ment positions. It includes an eco- 
nomic structure which compromises 
long range planning and prevents 
taking advantage of various market 
factors governing cost and delivery; 


in fact, unlike commercial practice, 


much of the purchasing must be done 
when conditions are least favorable 
to the buyer. And the “military sys- 
tem” includes an operational struc- 
ture often attuned, in part by neces- 


. Sity, to effective but relatively un- 


economical wartime procedures. 

All these factors—some superim- 
posed on the system, others inherent 
to it—can be formidable barriers to 
good business, and must be given 
full consideration in any appraisal 
of waste in the military establish- 
ment. 

This is not to say that the military, 
especially the Air Force, hasn’t made 
every effort to apply business prac- 
tices to its operation. Nor is it meant 
to detract from the validity of this 
statement by General Vandenberg: 

“We have made a habit of adapt- 
ing to our military organization the 
techniques and methodologies of 
American business. The first Secre- 
tary of the Air Force was himself a 
business man. The Air Force was the 
first military organization to establish 
a Comptroller system, closely pat- 
terned upon the most modern cor- 
poration procedures. It was the first 
military establishment to adopt the 
now standard Performance or Pro- 
gram Budget which relates expendi- 
tures specifically to the type of ac- 
tivity for which funds are appropri- 
ated. Even before the Air Force be- 
came a separate establishment, it 
went to business for a model around 
which to construct its crucial plan- 
ning and programming activities, 
borrowing from the Harvard Business 
School a distinguished authority, Dr. 
Edmund Learned, to devise the nec- 
essary organization. And, for that 
matter, our existing procurement es- 
tablishment which conducts more 
transactions than any business in the 
world was closely patterned upon 
one of the most successful large-scale 
buying operations in American indus- 
try. It was adapted to the Air Force 
by a high-ranking executive of the 
corporation that had developed the 
system.” 

Moreover, the Air Force has gone 
to great lengths to train its military 
personnel in business practices. Its 
officers, for example, have been 
trained in advanced business tech- 
niques at Harvard, and at the ad- 
vanced Air Force management course 

(Continued on page 58) 





A few of the 225 
types — no two alike 
— tailored for aircraft 
by AiResearch 
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Shown here area handful among 
the latest advances in air valve 
design pioneered by AiResearch. 
Valves such as these automat- 
ically control air and gas flow 
in today’s jet and turbo prop air- 
craft. AiResearch designs meet 
every conceivable application. 
Now in production are valves 
entirely of stainless steel which 
handle temperatures up to 
1000° F . . . valves 6” in diameter 
which open and close fully with- 
in .05 seconds... butterfly valves 
with less than .05 pounds per 
minute leakage at 100 PSI. 





Typical new applications are 
mixing valves for mixing com- 
bustion gas and bleed air, also 
an advance design pressure ratio 
sensing valve for unloading gas 
turbine compressors. 
AiResearch, which designs and 
manufactures hundreds of air- 
craft accessories in many fields, 
also creates manual, electrical, 
or pneumatic systems for the 
reliable operation of air valves. 


Would youlike to work with as? 
Qualified engineers, scientists and 
skilled craftsmen are needed now 
at AiResearch. 





A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA @ PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


AiRESEARCH—specialists in the design and manufacture of aircraft accessories in the following major categories: air turbine refrigeration * cabin superchargers 
gas turbines » pneumatic power units * electronic controls * heat transfer equipment » electric actuators * cabin pressure controls and air valves 














The Quality Control Department analyzes the process, 
and puts the operation in “Statistical Control.” The oper- 
ator is given a control chart .. . he then has a graphic 
picture of his work and can detect undesirable trends 





immediately. 


Harvester’s Quality Control 
contributes to air power 


Today, International Harvester is engaged in building 
equipment that becomes an integral part of military 
aircraft. 


A basic factor in our ability to meet the require- 
ments of the aviation industry is Harvester’s reputa- 
tion as a leader in Statistical Quality Control. 


The precision products we manufacture must meet 
tolerances measured in ten-thousandths of an inch. 
Every piece of equipment is constantly inspected and 


re-inspected by finely gauged tools and checked 
against statistical charts. 


The effective use of Statistical Quality Control calls 
for cooperation from many people... top management, 
the planning department, tool design, production and 
inspection supervisors ...above all the men in the shop. 


Quality Control—as practiced by International Har- 
vester—means higher quality and lower costs. It au- 
thenticates our contribution to Air Power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


The confidence in IH products comes from the quality built into them. 
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WHAT MAKES CANADAIR A Ma jor AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURER? 


Advantageous location . . . intelligent labor . . . material resources 










... top aircraft engineering knowledge . . . a demanding air force: these are 
the component parts . . . the factors that have contributed 


to making Canadair a major aircraft manufacturer. 


Canadair benefits, too, from being in a country now a world military 
and civil aviation power . . . gains importance from the calibre 


d of designers and engineers carefully chosen from many countries. 


And Canadair has that all-important asset, experience: an established 


production record embracing airliners, military aircraft and 





d . training planes: experience that counts with those buying aircraft. 


“ ; 
LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


A subsidiary of 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. — Groton, Conn. — Buyonne, N.J. 























New, More Powerful 
Allison Jet Engines 


Put Added Sting in 
the Scorpions = 


THE NORTHROP SCORPION F-89c — newest all-weather jet 
interceptor for the Air Foree—gets a big power boost 
from two new Allison J35 engines. 


With take-off thrust in the new J35-A-33 engines 
greatly increased over previous models in the F-89 
series, the Scorpion remains the highest-powered 
interceptor in production in the world today. 


This increased power from the improved Allison 
engines gives the aircraft faster take-off—higher 
rate of climb—even with heavier fire power and 
radar equipment. 


Pilots now pack a special Sunday punch in their 
round-the-clock patrol for any intruders approach- 
ing our shores. 


Today, Allison engines are depended upon exclusively 
to power the interceptors which guard our shores—a 
demonstration of confidence based on the unequalled 
experience of more than 1,300,000 hours in the air— 
more time, under all conditions, than all other jet 
engines combined. 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Builders of J35 Axial, J33 Centrifugal 
Flow Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and 140 
Turbo-Prop Engines. 


























Experience ... Gilfillan has it 


40 years of pioneering radio, television and elec- 
tronic research and development « Development and 
production of GCA landing system and other radar 
equipment for USAF in World War II. 














Men....... Gilfillan has them 


2500 carefully selected and highly skilled special- 
ists © 100 special factory-trained tech reps. Men who 
provide around-the-world service and maintenance 
of Gilfillan GCA and other complex radar systems. 





Plants and Facilities 
..» Gilfillan has them 
7 separate modern plants, containing the very finest 


precision equipment, spread throughout Southern 
California » Over 2000 suppliers. 











Research ..... Gilfillan has it 


10 years devoted exclusively to years-ahead research 
for the United States Armed Forces. And-—since its 
formation—for NATO. 








Gilfillan Has What It Takes! 


Gilfillan @ 


Los Angeles 


CILFILLAN GCA 1S THE FIRST STANDARD EQUIPMENT ADOPTED BY 24 ALLIES OF THE FREE WORLD 








And now, Texas Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., officially 
takes its place among the 
major aircraft companies of 
the nation and changes its 
corporate name to 


TEMCO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Rapid growth always has 
been characteristic of the 
aviation industry. TEMCO 
has matched this growth— 
building steadily, soundly 
on the foundation stones of 
aviation...aircraft engi- 
neering, production and ex- 
perience to reach recogni- 
tion as a front line aircraft 
company. 


Today, with its $120,000,000 
backlog of orders, TEMCO 
is big business—big air- 


craft business, 5 “ 
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5,000 graduates of AF-ROTC will be ordered into active military service within 





SCARWAF units in ZI are being reorganized at reduced strength in program to 

















MOBILIZATION news 








120 days after graduation this spring. Those to be called include all 
newly-commissioned graduates without prior service who receive their de- 
grees before June 30, '52. Another 1,800 students will have completed AF- 
ROTC instruction by then but will not be commissioned in AF Reserve until 
completing educational requirements. Most of those will be ordered to ac- 
tive duty before May 1, '535. There are no plans at present to call the 
5,000 students with prior service who will complete AF-ROTC training this 
spring. . . USAF urgently needs Regular lieutenant colonels and rated Ne- 
gro officers to fill 300 instructor vacancies in AF-ROTC program. 

















300 new second lieutenants, qualified for meteorological training, are currently 
needed by USAF. These officers, selected from applicants with previous 
education, will be ordered to EAD on or about Sept. 1, '52. 





RESERVE OFFICERS who receive their appointments from AF-ROTC in '52 and after- 
ward will not be given mobilization assignments or designations. Excep- 
tions are those Reservists who are draft exempt under certain established 
criteria. 








RESERVISTS voluntarily serving on EAD under AF Service Statements at time of 
Korean war may return to civilian life on expiration of these contracts. 
These officers may remain on active duty by signing voluntary indefinite 
statements. Reservists who already have completed tours under Service 
Statements and are currently serving under involuntary extended tours may 
separate or: (a) volunteer to cont inue AF for indefinite period, (b) vol- 
unteer to continue AD until comple tion of present extended period (twenty= 
one months). This ruling affects about 7,500 officers. 

















5,020 ANG officers were on EAD, as of Jan. 31, '52. Forty-two percent were 
serving on voluntary indefinite statements. Current Service Statements of 
the other fifty-eight percent expire as follows: Feb.-June '52, one per- 
cent; July-Dec. '52, thirty-four percent; Jan.-June '53, eight percent; 
July-Dec. '53, fifteen percent. 

















330 tactical ANG units called to active service during present mobilization are 
scheduled to return to State control during July, November, and December 
'52, and January '53. About 80 percent of ANG is now on EAD. AF will 
activate new units to replace those returning to States. These new units 
will take over aircraft and equipment of returning Guard units. 








AIRMEN who hold valid AF Reserve commission in grade of captain or below and 
hold primary or secondary SSN of 0520, 1028, 1031, 1034, 1035, 1037, or 
7888, and aeronautical rating as observer are eligible for entry into EAD 
on Voluntary-indefinite basis for duty in observer specialty if they are 
physically and professionally qualified. Those who volunteer for AD will 
be utilized within their present command of enlistment assignment or with 
AIR Crew Training. 























eliminate present ten percent overage: authorized with Engineer Aviation 
battalions and certain other units. 


PLANS are being made for proposed Reserve surveys in Oklahoma and Florida, using 
personnel and resources available to 14th AF nein backed up by Reservists 
volunteering for,short tours. 
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FOREMOST IN 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 


IN THE REALM OF FORGING 
DESIGN AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PROPER GRAIN-FLOW, WYMAN- 





GORDON HAS ORIGINATED MANY 
FORGING DESIGNS WHICH AT THE 


TIME OF THEIR DEVELOPMENT 
WERE CONSIDERED IMPOSSIBLE 
TO PRODUCE BY FORGING. 


WYMAN-GORDON 


ESTABLISHED [883 
FORGINGS OF ALUMINUM « MAGNESIUM © STEEL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


HARVEY, ILLINOTS DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* *” | 





























The U.S. Navy’s newest and mightiest 


BATTLESHIP 





The Navy’s newest turboprop powered 
airplane, the North American XA2J-1 is 
equipped with two Aeroproducts dual rota- 
tion turbine-propellers. This airplane of 
undisclosed range and bomb load capacity 
is one of the Navy’s most formidable 
weapons. And again the Navy has selected 
Aeroprops for the largest and most power- 
ful carrier-based aircraft in the world today. 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ® DAYTON, OHIO 


another turboprop 


assignment for AEROPROPS 


These Aeroproducts turbo propellers 
convert the tremendous horsepower of the 
two Allison T-40 engines into the thrust 
which carries this A-bomber to its target. 


Aeroproducts engineers—the same men 
who developed the propellers for this giant 
Navy plane—are ready to help you with 
any propeller problem. 

















F84, USAF 


What it takes to send one jet into action! 


12,625 Ibs. Aluminum, 7,000 ft. of 1,500 ft. of 
Steel, other Metals Electrical Wiring Varied Tubing 


A giant jig-saw puzzle, yes, but it’s solved every day by 
American industry. Thousands upon thousands of in- 
tricate parts are produced, assembled and fitted into 
a perfect finished product. Each part fits and functions 
smoothly because in America skill and speed pay off. 


515,000 Separate and 13,500 Separate and 20,000 Skilled 
Distinct Parts Distinct Tools Man Hours 


It pays a manufacturer to build a better part,a 
better product. It pays a worker to do a better job... 
to take pride in it. Jet or ‘‘Jig-saw”’ the finished product 
is bound to be better. 


Owing to security restrictions all figures are approximate 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! if 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units » automatic 
loaders for Army and Navy weapons « elevating and azimuth mechanisms 
¢ cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile ovens « electronic 
training devices « naval ordnance « rolled and welded steel products 
* shell components « silver-zinc batteries « special military projects. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery e AMF and Union bakery equipments automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws e Lowerator dis- 
pensers * Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines * Wahistrom 
chuckseRoadmaster bicycles «Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes. 
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AF BUYER CONTINUED 


American business has been suc- 
cessful, and it is probable that many 
of the policies that have contributed 
to its success could be adapted to 
government procurement. One of 
these policies is, to select competent 
individuals, give them responsibility 
and judge them by the result of their 
work. Industry does not spend a 
great deal of money hiring individ- 
uals to check individuals, and de- 
partments to check departments. 
There are no periodic or annual in- 
vestigations, unless there is reason- 
able evidence that they are required. 
The man who issues the order to the 
employee is willing to take responsi- 
bility for the result of his policy. I 
suppose you could not expect that 
measure of simplicity in government 
procurement, but if it could be at- 
tained I believe you would get a good 
product at a lower price, and perhaps 
your taxes would not be as high as 
they are now. 

Government buyers are far from 
perfect. Being human, we make our 
share of mistakes. But I believe the 
record will show that, by and large, 
ours are honest mistakes. All the in- 
vestigations have uncovered only a 
very few instances of irregularities 
among us. And all the regulations in 
the world won’t change human na- 
ture. 

‘As it stands today, a Buyer must 
not only be honest, he must also 
avoid the vicinity of sin. We get 
very lonesome at times. In the old 
days when we made a business trip 
we spent useful evenings discussing 
manufacturing processes and better 
products with the people responsible 
for them. Now we are shunned like 
social pariahs and dubbed with sus- 
picion if we are seen in the presence 
of company representatives. Perhaps 
some people have been “influenced” 
by such discussions, I do not know, 
but it seems to me that the pendulum 
has swung rather far in the other 
direction. For example, I cannot be 
found doing my work with a pencil 
bearing the name of a manufacturing 
company on it. A regulation prohib- 
its it. And the same regulation states 
that my office wall cannot be adorned 
with a calendar presented to me by a 
manufacturer. I didn’t realize that the 
leggy girls on those calendars could 
do so much harm to an Air Force 
Buyer. 

I like my job and I intend to stay 
with it, but sometimes after a hard 
day of directives I come to the con- 
clusion that the most appealing gov- 
ernment document is the one which 
sets forth the government retirement 
plan.—Enb 








Chase Assault Transports are designed 
especially to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the Air Force and Army. 

No other planes are capable of 
delivering vehicles, weapons and troops 
to forward combat areas by landing — 
or evacuating casualties from foxholes 


direct to rear area hospitals. 
AVITRUC-~ truly the front line expres 















T. best way t:» set rid of dirt, muck, paint, 


oils and grease, s.udge and light carbon, is the 
new approved void-tank cleaner, KELITE 
FORMULA 1005. It cleans aircraft engines 
and parts in a remarkable way, without heat 
or the danger o. ire... with complete safety 
to all metals. U-ed with Kelite pH Control, 
FORMULA 10C6 really speeds up mainte- 
nance and overl11 cleaning. 


P.S. Send for your FREE COPY of Bulletin 103 — describing the 
Kelite Aircraft Cleanirg and Processing Compounds. 


[.3 


KEEP POSTED ON AIRPOWER .. . 
READ AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 


SR SRRRRSEE PERSE RSE ESSERE 
* SUBSCRIPTION FORM 5- my . 


: DON'T 


& YES! I'd like to receive AIR FORCE Magazine every month. Pleose M 

& start my subscription with the next issue. | am enclosing (_] en) DELAY... 
mw (_] money order for $4 for a year's subscription to The Magazine g 

B of American Airpower. [_] new subscription [] renewal 4 CLIP 
BAIR FORCE MAGAZINE 1424 K St., N.W., Washington 5, D.c.# 
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COST CONSCIOUS continues 


at the University of Pittsburgh. To 
date, some 700 Air Force officers 
have graduated from civilian institu- 
tions in business administration. At 
the Industrial War College in Wash- 
ington, the Air University at Max- 
well Field, and through the Air 
Force Industrial Mobilization Train- 
ing Program, other officers have taken 
courses designed to provide them 
with a better insight into industry 
problems. Still others have received 
on-the-job training with industry. In 
addition, the Air Force has been able 
to persuade business men of wide ex- 
perience to assist it on particular 
problems. The trend toward civilian 
consultants is on the up-grade. And 
the Air Force has research and de- 
velopment contracts with 143 edu- 
cational and other nonprofit organi- 
zations, many of which deal with 
projects involving business _ tech- 
niques. 

At the operating level the Air 
Force has broken from the “system” 
on many occasions. Traditionally, to 
cite one small example, the Air Force 
has used Army-type military vehicles 
designed for combat conditions but 
no better than commercial carriers in 
terms of the Air Force requirement. 
It now buys commercial-type ve- 
hicles, and will save many thousands 
of dollars in the process. 

Savings of this type, and there 
are many others that could be cited, 
are primarily savings against the 
“military system.” Welcome as they 
should be to the taxpayer, it does 
not necessarily follow that savings 
have been effected against normal 
business practices. 

There is good evidence that the 
Air Force has adopted sound busi- 
ness methods from industry to a 
degree unknown to the military, and 
that this commendable trend already 
has resulted in substantial dollar sav- 
ings—over and above costs which 
have been normal to the military 
operation. But this should not lead 
to the conclusion that the Air Force 
is operating on a par with the large 
corporations. 

Air Force procurement people re- 

port they have “produced actual 
savings aggregating millions of dol- 
lars” by virtue of such procedures as 
prompt payment of bills, mechaniza- 
tion of property accounting, im- 
proved transportation and storage, 
conservation, reclamation, etc. All of 
which is most commendable, but all 
of which is common to commercial 
practice. 

Waste, as business houses know 
from experience, must be attacked at 
the grass roots of an organization. So 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Model of the plane 
designed by Sir 
Hiram Stevens 
Maxim and power- 
ed by two of the 
engines shown 
above. 





Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim could have left 
posterity a more accurate record of engine 
weight, but hardly a more dramatic one than 
the photograph shown above showing him 
holding one of the two 150 H. P. steam engines 
with which he powered his airplane. The 
airplane actually was airborne briefly on July 
31, 1894. A copy of this rare engine photo- 
graph (without any advertising message) is 


yours for the asking. 


His grandson, Hiram Hamilton Maxim, 
continues the family interest in aviation as 
head of the Company which designed and 















manufactured the Maxim Silencer, shown 
below, quieting the roar of a jet engine dur- 
ing run-up tests at the Lockheed plant in 
Burbank, California. 


With 40 years of leadership in the silenc- 
ing field (9 of them in the development of jet 
engine silencing) Maxim offers top flight re- 
search and engineering departments to solve 
your silencing problems, whatever they are. 





THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
103 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Gentlemen: [_] Please send me more information on jet engine silencing. 


(CD Please send me a copy of the steam aircraft engine photo. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS 

















THE POINT OF NO RETURN BECOMES 
A POINT OF ASSURANCE 


The Bendix Ignition Analyzer actually: foresees the 
future by predicting the remaining life of spark plugs. 
With the Ignition Voltage Control the operator can 
determine the present efficiency of all spark plugs and 
put the finger on any weakness in the system—even 
though it has not yet affected the operation. If the 
control reveals impending trouble, corrective action 
may be taken before material harm takes place. With 
an airborne installation of the Ignition Analyzer, the 
test can be made before an over-water flight reaches 
the point of no return. By viewing the wave forms on 
the face of the ’scope and comparing with known 
patterns, the operator can quickly make the right 
choice . . . to return without mishap, to operate at 
reduced power and prevent complete engine failure 
or to continue safely at cruising speed. 


So, for maximum safety and operating efficiency it pays 
to make provisions for installation of a Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer on all your aircraft. 


Detailed information available on request. 


[> SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF 
Cendix SIDNEY, NEW YORK 








Qyats Less —Does Mow, 


The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. li is the 
ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 


it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 
spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 
screen ... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 

Ai TO 
LICL 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin © 


° Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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COST CONSCIOUS 


it is encouraging to note Air Materiel Command's “cost con- 
sciousness” program with its slogan, “More Air Force per 
Dollar,” and these two main objectives: 1. To’ make con- 
structive economy so instinctive with all military and civil- 
ian personnel that savings in money, manpower and mate- 
riel can be effected; and, 2. To provide every possible as- 
sistance to Air Force contractors and subcontractors in 
accomplishing this same end. Enlightened AMC officers are 
basing their program on “performance” rather than “in- 
tent.” A system of Economy Boards, comprised of high- 
level officers, and subordinate Economy Officers, who ac- 
cept “savings” as an extra-duty assignment, has been estab- 
lished, and reports on economy matters are being rendered 
on a monthly basis. This effort will, of course, run directly 
into the stiffest barriers to economy presented by the 
military system. 

These barriers, it should be understood, are ingrained in 
the military structure, like those common to other old and 
venerable organizations such as Congress, as the findings 
of the Hoover Commission will attest. Neither Congress 
nor the military can be changed overnight. Only long range 
educational effort—and the rewriting of more than a few 
laws—can do that. Meanwhile, it is improbable that waste 
can be squeezed out of either organization by sheer force. 

It is very doubtful, for example, if much of the waste 
would be squeezed out of the Congressional structure 
merely by the sudden application of a ten percent across- 
the-board cut in Congressional expenses. Chances are that 
most Congressmen would continue to operate in the same 
old way. 

Similarly, across-the-board cuts against the military 
budget would not necessarily mean that comparable effici- 
ency and economy would result. Chances are that the 
equipment, and some of the striking power would be 
sacrificed, that much of the waste would continue, and that 
the taxpayer would be the greatest loser. The attack against 
military waste must be a continuing program, pin-pointed 
for effectiveness against specific targets. 

The Air Force has made notable inroads against the 
military system in the saving of tax dollars. But this system, 
it must be realized, presents some insurmountable barriers 
to sound business procedures. Neither the Air Force nor 
the other military services can, for this reason, be compared 
to business in matters of efficiency and economy. The cur- 
rent charges against military waste must, in all honesty, be 
weighed in these terms.—END" 








ON 
THE JOB! 


Our volunteer speakers are saving thousands of lives 
today . . . in factories and offices, at neighborhood 
centers and at organization meetings all over this land 
- . . showing people what they can do to protect them- 
selves and their families against death from cancer. 


For information just telephone the American Cancer 


Society or address a letter to “Cancer,” care of your 
local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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CONTROLS FOR INDUSTRY 
ANTI SUBMARINE WARFARE 
INFRA-RED DETECTION 
RADAR GUIDANCE 
RADIO 


CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Long Island, New York 


























omponents for 
automatic 


flight 
controls 
Pressure Transmitters 
f Precision Potentiometers 


Accelerometers 
Aeroheads 


“Giannini 





G. M. GIANNINI & CO., INC., Pasadena 1, California 
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breaks the shackles 
of air-borne flight 


Reaction Motors’ 6000 pound thrust series 

of rocket engines has propelled man faster and 
higher than ever before. This single series 

of RMI rocket engines powers: 


Bell X-1 (Air Force) 

Bell X-1 Improved (Air Force) 
Republic XF-91 (Air Force) 
Douglas D558-2 (Navy) 


RA) FOREMOST IN ROCKET POWER 


REACTION MOTORS, INC., ROCKAWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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RENDEZVOUS 





Where the Gang gets together 


DOWNED AIRMAN: In February 1944 an 
elderly German saved the life of an 
American airman who had parachuted 
from a burning plane shot down by 
anti-aircraft over Koblenz, Germany. 
The American, it is believed, was taken 
to a hospital in a Dominican nunnery in 
Arenberg. His benefactor would like to 
know the flier’s identity, and if he re- 
covered and got home safely. He was 
about five feet, six inches tall and had 
black, curly hair. Anyone having a clue, 
please get in touch with Johann Wies- 
brod, Simmern/U.W. Wald, ueber Kob- 
lenz, Schlosstrasse 56, Koblenz, Ger- 
many. 


HISTORIES AVAILABLE: A few copies are 
still available of a pictorial history of 
the 401st Bomb Group, part of the 8th 
AAF during the last war. The 214-page 
book, containing the complete story of 
the unit and hundreds of pictures, was 
paid for with money from the 410th’s 
Officers’ Club Fund and distributed free 
to all officers and airmen of the group. 
Further information from the author, 
Gordon R. Closway, Executive Editor, 
The Winona Republican-Herald, Wino- 
na, Minn. 


11TH AIR DEPOT GROUP: Anyone know 
if a history of the 11th Air Depot Gp. 
has ever been published? Charles 
Abramson, 229 S. Patterson St., State 
College, Pa. 


91ST GROUP GUNNER: I am writing in 
behalf of the parents of Starr A. Tucker, 
killed in action Aug. 1943 over Schwein- 
furt, Germany. He was a gunner in the 
322d Sqdn., 91st Bomb Gp. Has a 
group unit history been published, or 
does anyone have any information about 
the squadron, especially when it was 
stationed in England? Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cushing, 20 South Main Street, Bald- 
winville, Mass. 


346TH: Would like to get in-touch with 
anyone connected with the 346th at 
Memphis, Tenn. Morris Starr, 1796 
Columbia Rd., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MEN OF THE 447TH: I'd like to hear from 
tew members and friends who served 
with me in the 447th Bomb Gp. (H), 
10th Sqdn., 8th Air Force, in 1944. 


John H. Moran, 667 Mill St., Water- 
town, N.Y, 


PAGING CAPT. CURTIS P. BOAS: Looking 
for Captain Boas, assistant Post Techni- 
cal Inspector, who was formerly at 
Foster Field, Victoria, Tex. Dorothy 
Jacobi, (ex Ist Lt., ANC), 409% S. Tay- 
lor, Gainesville, Tex. 


WANTED—PEN PALS: Four French girls, 
preparing for an English examination at 
the end of this school year, would like to 
correspond with American aviators. Miss 
Y. Ripert, 1 Place Carnot 1, Hussein- 
Dey, Alger, North Africa. 


“NOLA” ENGINEER: Would be grateful 
to hear from anyone who knew my 
brother, S/Sgt. Raymond H. Dampman, 
75th Bomb Sqdn. He was engineer on 
the B-25 “Nola,” last seen over Rabaul, 
New Britain. Edwin Dampman, 16 
Broadway, West Chester, Pa. 


HEY, TONY: Anybody know present 
whereabouts of Anthony J. Wojjick, ori- 
ginally from near Buffalo, N. Y? Wilbur 
Stephen Hatch, R.F.D. #38, Glens Falls, 
N.Y. 


FIFTH ARMY VETS: All former EM, offi- 
cers, and civilian members of Fifth 
Army are invited to join a month-long 
Reunion Pilgrimage to the scenes of 
their North African and Italian victo- 
ries. Special travel and: accommoda- 
tions rates have been arranged. Will 
sail from New York Sept. 12. For de- 
tailed information, contact Reunion 
Committee, Fifth Army Pilgrimage, 38 
E. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 


RETREADS GATHERING: There'll be a re- 
union of all retreads (vets of World 
Wars I and II) in Boston, Mass., Aug. 
1-3, 1952. Contact Chairman Ross H. 
Currier, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. 


SEE YOU IN DETROIT: Ali members of 
Sqdn. K, Lowry Field Finance School 
(and particularly Barracks 912 men) 
from January to April 1946, interested 
in a reunion at AFA’s Detroit Conven- 
tion, Aug. 28-31, 1952, please contact 
Kenneth R. Simmons, 3949 West Dun- 
bar Rd., R.R. #1, Monroe, Mich. 


TROOP CARRIER COMMAND: Has a book 
ever been written on the activities of 
the Troop Carrier Command? Paul 
Ames, Rt. 1, Box 100, Coachella, Calif. 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 
RENDEZVOUS AND RENDEZVOUS READERS WILL WRITE YOU. 








why zip, zip, zip 


when 


one zip does it! 


Carry a Zippo and get a light 
the first time—every time! One 
zip and Zippo is lit—even 

in wind or rain. And—Zippo 
offers you FREE mechanical 
repair service! Ask your Ships 
Service Store how you can 
get a Zippo engraved with 
your name or message in 


your own handwriting! 


ZIFFO 


the one-zip 
‘windproof lighter 


©1952 Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford; Pa. 
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RED SEAL POWER 


Road building is only one of many types of defense construction 





SMALL AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


In addition to 4- and 6-cylinder 
liquid-cooled engines from 13 where work is speeded and money saved by use of Continental- 
to 188 h.p., Continental builds : 
10 four-cycle air-cooled models powered equipment. 
for a wide range of industrial 
uses requiring from 1/2 to 22 
h.p. They are backed by service 
and parts in every community. and more leading makes of shovels, cranes, conveyors, drag- 
For information on this line, 
please address Air-Cooled En- lines, winches and pumps at the pit; in trucks hauling materials 


gine Division, 12800 Kercheval . y J 
Avenue, Detroit 14, Michigan. to the job; in mixers, trenchers, earth-movers, spreaders, rollers, 


You find Red Seals of varying sizes and specifications in more 


and other machines at the job site. They deliver their full work 
quota at lower cost, with less down time, because each is 
engineered expressly for its job—built to do one thing and do 


it well. 


PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHER: 


Continental Motors {(orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


























Universal Jet Fuel Nozzle Test Stand Universal Torsional Shaft Tester Universal Propeller Governor Tester 
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“But who tests | 
the test equipment?” 


Greer engineers test it—many times over, under conditions 
far more severe than normal operation—before it ever leaves 
the plant. For we know that testing equipment must have the 
complete confidence of those who use it. Greer equipment 
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Rock Crusher Hydraulic Power Pack 


3 deserves that confidence, and has it—because it has earned it. 
‘, me 
ra Not mass produced by the multi-thousands, each Greer test 


stand is painstakingly engineered, and is carefully tested in 
each stage of production for absolute accuracy. The men who 
design them and the men who build them have many years of 
specialized experience in this narrow field. It is experience 
that is difficult to find—perhaps impossible to match elsewhere. 


Pee eeeeceesseeeseesesesesseesssesesesesses 


In addition to standard models, many special machines have 
been developed to meet specific requirements. A staff of 
creative engineers is always available for a discussion of out- 
Jet Engine Lube Pump Test Stand : of-ordinary problems. Write or call today; no obligation. 





New comprehensive brochure sent free on request 
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Universal Magneto Test Stand : 
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Master Hydraulic Pump Accessory Test Stand Portable Hydraulic Test Stand Servicenter for Aircraft Accessories 


GREER HYDRAULICS INC. * 454 EIGHTEENTH STREET - BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK 


Field Offices: Greer Hydraulics, Inc.; 298 Commercial Building, Dayton, Ohio * 2832 East Grahd-Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
Representatives: Thomson Engineering Service, 708-Hemphill Street, Fort Worth 4, Texas * Harold E. Webb, 918 N. Kenilworth Avenue, Glendale 2, California 
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Detroit Gets Set For Big Air Force Reunion! 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
Hotel Statler, and the 
Sheraton (Book) Cadillac 


EXTRA!! 





DOUBLE FEATURE 


AFA Convention & Reunion 
Air Races & Air Exhibits 
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AIRPOWER ACTION 
AFA PROGRAMMING 
WARTIME REUNIONS 
WILL HIGHLIGHT 
1952 CONVENTION 


Cass Hough Named 
Convention Host 
Richard Hodges 

Is Chairman 


WASHINGTON-—Today’s 
headlines dramatize the sig- 
nificance of AFA’s 1952 Con- 
vention as the Association goes 
to Detroit to call nation-wide 
attention to American air- 
power. 

Two charter members of the 
Association have been named 
by AFA President Harold 
Stuart to head the top conven- 
tion committees. Cass Hough, 
—- of the Daisy Manu- 
acturing Company at Plym- 
outh, Michigan, will head the 
Host Committee. Richard C. 
“Dick” Hodges, president of 
the Michigan Hotel Associa- 
tion and Manager of the Ab- 
ington Hotel in Detroit, is 
Convention Chairman. 

A joint Convention Head- 
quarters will be set up at the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel (for- 
merly the Book-Cadillac) and 
the Hotel Statler. Delegates 
will be registered at both ho- 
tels and the functions will be 
divided between them. Busi- 
ness sessions will be held at 
the Sheraton-Cadillac. Only 
two short blocks separate the 
two headquarters hotels. The 
remaining five hotels sched- 
uled for use by AFA lie within 
four adjoining blocks, with the 
exception of the Detroiter 
(seven short blocks away ). 

One of the purposes of the 
Convention is to pass resolu- 
tions on vital airpower matters. 
This will be done in the four 
scheduled business _ sessions. 
AFA members and units are 
urged to send their resolutions 
as soon as possible to Julian B. 
Rosenthal, National Secretary, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

(Continued in Detroit) 
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BIGGEST REUNION OF THE YEAR 


Two Air Force buddies meet for the first time since the war at 
AFA National Convention, biggest AF Reunion of the year. 





AIR RACES 
AIR EXHIBITS 


DETROIT—Labor Day week- 


end in Detroit will offer AFA | 


Convention delegates and 
guests a double feature pro- 
gram. The Aero Club of 
Michigan will sponsor an air 
show at the Wayne County 
Airport the same weekend— 
August 30-31 and September 
1. The show will feature aerial 
demonstrations and aviation 
exhibits, plus some air racing. 

Arrangements have been 
made with air show officials 
for registered AFA Convention 
delegates and guests to attend 
the show on opening day, Sat- 
urday, Aug. 30. Of course, 
delegates and guests may at- 
tend on Sunday and Monday 
by paying the regular admis- 
sion price. Labor Day week- 
end in Detroit is a must for 
airmen. 

(Continued in Detroit) 





UNIT REUNIONS 


WASHINGTON-—Reunions of 
wartime Air Force units will 
again highlight AFA’s Annual 
National Convention, biggest 
Air Force Reunion of the year. 
As many as thirty wartime 
outfits have held their “little 
conventions” at AFA’s annual 
get-together. Among _ these 
were ATC, 9th AF, 13th AF, 
WACs, Medics, AMC, Kreigies, 
and Night Fighters. Programs 
of these individual reunions in- 
clude luncheons, dinners. danc- 
ing, and elbow bending. The 
telling of tales goes on and on. 
Most of the unit reunions at 
this year’s AFA Convention 
will be held Friday and Satur- 
day, August 29 and 30. With 
the AFA Convention and air 
races and air exhibits a g 
held on Labor Day weekend, 
the reunion of Air Force bud- 
dies in Detroit should be the 
greatest ever. 
Anyone interested in a re- 
union, write AFA Hq. 
(Continued in Detroit) 





THE PROGRAM 


THURSDAY—AUGUST 28 


Registration begins 
National committee meetings 
First business session 


FRIDAY—AUGUST 29 


Business sessions 

Unit reunion luncheons 
Reunion Cocktail Party 
Annual Airpower Ball 


SATURDAY—AUGUST 30 


Final business session 
Unit reunion parties 
Aero Club air show 
Annual Airpower Banquet 


SUNDAY—AUGUST 31 


Dawn Patrol Breakfast 
Installation of officers 


(Aero Club air show contin- 
ued on Sunday and Monday.) 


RESERVATIONS 


DETROIT -— Arrangements 
have been made at the fol- 
lowing seven hotels to house 
AFA Convention delegates and 
uests. All but the Detroiter 
cen blocks) are located in 
four adjoining blocks. Reser- 
vation requests must be sent 
directly to the hotel selected. 


x SR 


SHERATON (Book) CADIL- 
LAC HOTEL 


S: $8.00 D: $11.00 
T: $12.50° 


STATLER HOTEL 
S: $8.00 D: $11.00 
T: $12.50 





DETROIT-LELAND 
HOTEL 


S: $6.00 D: $8.50 T: $9.00 


FORT SHELBY HOTEL 
S: $5.50 D: $8.00 T: $9.00 


TULLER HOTEL 
S: $4.50 D: $7.00 T: $9.00 


WOLVERINE HOTEL 
S: $4.25 D: $6.50 T: $8.75 


DETROITER HOTEL 
S: $4.00 D: $6.50 T: $8.25 


* Average rates per day for 
Singles, Doubles and Twins. 














We know Rohr is the world’s largest producer 


of ready-to-install power packages... 
WHAT ELSE DOES ROHR DO? 


Today, Rohr aircraftsmen are 

producing more than 12,000 
different parts for both com- 
mercial and military aircraft. 
Rohr assembles these many 
parts into more than 840 


products for Rohr customers. 


Pictured here, one of many Rohr-designed 
drop hammers, key equipment in the 


Rohr manufacturing methods. 
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9.00 WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 


OF READY -TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES =m 
as F FOR AIRPLANES 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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for in Chula Vista, California...9 miles from San Diego 
ns. 





TECHNIQUE 


Everything Under Control 


The winter wind that whips across the runways in South Korea 
is the worst the Manchurian weatherman has to offer, and it’s no 
fun for runway control operators to battle the icy blasts while 
guiding inbound “Strangle” planes to safe landings. But now a 
weapons carrier becomes a comfortable and efficient runway 
control vehicle at this Fifth AF airstrip. The boxed-in sides and 
plastic blister protect the radio operator and his equipment and 
also’ allow unrestricted visibility. Power for the rig comes from 
the attached trailer. The value of the self-contained unit was 
demonstrated recently when the vehicle was introduced at the 
home base of the 452d Light Bomb Wing, a veteran tactical outfit. 
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IMMEDIATE SAVINGS NOW 
ON COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 


Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board 
rates on this complete, a cost automobile policy ... 
Protection against loss from bodily injury and proper- 
ty damage liability . . . medical payments . . . acci- 
dental death . . . comprehensive personal liability . . . 
comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers colli- 
sion damage to your car. Covers towing. Especially 
designed for members of the United States Air Force. 
Once a policy holder, insurance is always available 
to you. 


WORLD-WIDE FLOATER POLICY 


Floater policy covers everything personal anywhere 
in the U.S. or abroad. This policy protects your 
household goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, jew- 
elry, and valuable personal effects. Insures you 
against 14 named perils. Greatest coverage protec- 
tion at lowest cost. 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 
FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


Description of car 


Annual mileage 
AGGress.. cs ccccrcccscccsesceseses . 


Not Affiliated With 
United States Govt. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
formerly 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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source inspected 
bonded fasteners 


Now, Clary brings you aircraft fasteners designed to eliminate many 
of your stock control problems. They are Source. Inspected Bonded 
Stock manufactured for your protection under Statistical Quality 
Control. And then they are packaged to insure efficient handling. 
This combination is important to you...and it costs you no more! 


SERVING THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY SINCE 1941 








AIRCRAFT 


MULTIPLIER 


a DIVISION 





—- HARDWARE 






For complete information, Write, Wire or Phone 


AIRCRAFT HARDWARE DIVISION 
425 E. 54TH ST., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA * ADAMS 3-6271 + Cable Address: CLARYMULT 





Deep-sea dog fight 


Our sea battles of the future may be fought by 
high-speed submarines on the eeriest battle- 
ground of all time—deep beneath the sea. For 
the first time in naval history submarines are 
now being designed expressly to track and de- 
stroy other submarines while totally submerged. 

The detection and missile-guiding systems 
which make this possible are the result of bring- 
ing the magic of electronics to problems of 


automatic control and computation too com- 


plex for rapid solution by man. Working closely 
with the Armed Forces for 34 years, Arma Cor- 
poration has played a leading part in this field 
in basic research, design, development and 
production. 

Electronics provides a whole new arsenal of 
defense weapons. In important areas of this field 
Arma is pacing the developments. Arma Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mineola, N. Y.; Subsidiary 


of American Bosch Cor poration, 


yt, 2 ADVANCED ELECTRONICS FOR CONTROL 
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Elections, Installations Top Activities 
of AFA Across the Nation During March 


Three-day convention of the California Wing at Fresno is 
one of more than a score of annual meetings of units 


Seventy-three delegates from all parts 
of California assembled in the Hotel 
Californian. at Fresno recently for the 
three-day annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Wing. The first day of the con- 
vention, devoted to USAF and aviation 
displays, was climaxed by an airpower 
ball in the Rainbow Room. Members of 
AFA and the Arnold Air Society joined 
forces to help make the dance a success- 
ful affair. Business sessions got under- 
way Saturday, with the annual election 
of officers receiving spotlight attention. 
Retiring Wing Commander Mike Kava- 
naugh of San Francisco was succeeded 
by James McDivitt of San Gabriel. 

In his annual report, Kavanaugh 
stated that two new Squadrons—at Pasa- 
dena and San Diego—had been added to 
the Wing since the previous convention. 
The new Wing officers announced plans 
to organize at least five additional 
Squadrons during the forthcoming year. 
Areas under consideration for new 
Squadrons are Long Beach, San Pedro, 
Santa Barbara, Bakersfield, Visalia, and 
Tulare. 

Arthur Kelly, former Regional Vice 
President and 1951 national convention 
chairman was honored by the Wing for 
his contributions to airpower and the 
Association. Kelly was presented the 
Wing’s “Man of the Year” award. The 
Wing’s award for promoting the ideals 
of airpower went to “American Avia- 
tion Publications.” Roy Hunter accepted 
the award in behalf of Wayne W. Par- 
rish, editor and publisher. Also at the 
convention Regional Vice President 


Bert D. Lynn, Far West Reg. VP, pre- 
sents AFA’s Silver Medal to Lawrence 
Johnson, outstanding AF-ROTC Cadet 
at Fresno State College for 1951-52. 


Bert D. Lynn presented AFA’s ROTC 
Silver Medal to Cadet Lawrence John- 
son of Fresno State College. 

Principal speaker at the airpower ban- 
quet, which climaxed Saturday’s activ- 
ities, was AFA Board Chairman Thomas 
G. Lanphier, Jr. Lanphier was president 
of AFA in 1947-48, and headed the 
1951 National Reunion Committee. 

The installation of new officers at the 
Dawn Patrol Breakfast on Sunday morn- 
ing ended the three-day meeting. Re- 
tiring Commander Kavanaugh stated 
that he thought this was one of the most 
successful and enjoyable Wing con- 
ventions held to date. 


Stuart Reviews Air War 
for Capital Squadron 


Harold C. Stuart, AFA President, ad- 
dressed more than 100 AFA members 
and guests recently at the annual in- 
stallation dinner of the Capital Squad- 
ron, Washington, D. C. Stuart’s re- 
marks, covering many aspects of the 
Korean air war, were based on personal 
observations from his recent tour of the 
Far Eastern theater. Stuart also called 
on the Squadron to go all out in making 
the public aware of the “airpower scan- 
dal,” as reported in the April issue of 
Am Force Magazine. 

George D. Hardy, Central East Re- 
gional Vice President, was toastmaster. 
Ralph Whitener, AFA Organizational 
Director, reported on the status of the 
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New Wing officers for California’s 1952-53 season are (from left) S. Samuel 






Arthur Kelly (left), former Reg. VP 
and 1951 nat’l convention chairman, 
receives California Wing’s “Man of the 
Year” award from Mike Kavanaugh. 








George D. Hardy (right), AFA Reg. 
VP, presents Capital Squadron scroll 
to Charles W. Wendt of All American 
Airways for line’s 3-year safety record. 


Association and the importance of the 
Squadrons. Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Con- 
stantine Zielinski of the Chief of Air 
Force Chaplains and Commander ot 
the Chaplains Division of AFA, de- 
livered the invocation. 

Hardy presented retiring Commander 
Joseph Bates a Past Commander’s pin ~ 
and lauded him for his untiring efforts 
during the year. All American Airways 
received the Squadron’s Safety Scroll 





Boghosian, Bernard Peters, and Robert Overly, Group Commanders; William W. 
Walker, Treasurer; James McDivitt, Wing Cmdr.; Michael Pisani, Sec’y; 
Howard Halla and Geo. D. Mantell, Gp. Cmdrs.; and Bernard Dolin, Sgt.-at-Arms. 
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TANDEM FLOAT SWITCH 


For tip tank applications, this switch is designed for 
fuels of two different specific gravifies, and utilizes 
two independent floats and four, levels of indication. 
Small tank opening required increases tank structural 





strength. 





SENSITIVE LOW PRESSURE 
DIFFERENTIAL SWITCH 

Utilizes ram-air. For warning device on flap, 
landing gear, and bomb-bay systems; also 
ideal as a safety switch on cabin and de- 
icing heaters. Completely self draining. 


Research and development by Aero- 
tec instrument specialists have for a 
number of years resulted in scores 
of different types of automatic con- 
trols to meet specific needs of every 
major U. S. aircraft manufacturer. 
These devices not only safeguard 







DIFFERENTIAL, GAGE OR 

ABSOLUTE TYPE PRESSURE SWITCH 
For use with fuel or hydraulic fluids. Depend- 
able fuel pressure warning device. Extremely 
rugged. Withstands high surge pressures. 
External adjustment. Available with tapered 
or straight thread ports. 


operations on military aircraft of 
the finest types, but also provide 
more complete automatic control on 
famous-make commercial planes. 
Call on the Thermix aircraft repre- 
sentative nearest you at any time to 
help solve your control problems. 


AIRCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


CLEVELAND 29, OHIO 
Jay Engineering Co. John S$. Hammond 
5413 Pearl Rd. P. 0. Box 775 
LOS ANGELES 43, CAL. 
Forsnas Engr. Co. 


NORWALK, CONN, 


Project Engineers 


ROSLYN HEIGHTS,L.1.,N.Y. 


SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
John E. Freeman & Assoc. John E. Freeman & Assoc. 
4545 West 62nd St. 1529 9th 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 
Jay Engineering Co. 
1517 East 3rd Street 


WICHITA 8, KANSAS 


John S. Hammond, Jr. 
25 Edwards St. 


St. 4913 East Lewis Street 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN, LTD. 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


1440 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 25, Quebec « 50 Abell St., Toronto 3, Ontario 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic Controls— Valves: Regulating, Relief 
and Check types— Pressure Switches: Gage, Altitude, Differential and Absolute 
Types—Float Switches: Top, bottom or side mounted—Single, Dual, or Tandem. 
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for three years of accident-free opera- 
tions. Charles W. Wendt, vice president 
of All American, accepted the scroll on 
behalf of his airline. 

Highlight of the evening was the 
drawing for the winner of an all-cx- 
pense-paid weekend at Atlantic City’s 
famed Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Winner of 
the trip was John Warner, Commander 
of the Baltimore Squadron. All Ameri- 
can Airways presented him with a pair 
of round-trip tickets to the New Jersey 
resort center. ; 

Bates was succeeded as Commander 
of the Capital Squadron by Maynard 
Smith, holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. His address is 416 
Lornard Road, Falls Church, Virginia. 


Mayor Lauds AFA Unit 


In addressing members and guests at- 
tending the recent Installation Dinner of 
the Taunton, Mass., Squadron, Mayor 
John F. Parker said the AFA Squadron 
was “a real down-to-earth organization.” 
He reported that he had received a let- 
ter from the mayor of Taunton, Eng- 
land, saying that the bronze plaque 
which the Squadron recently sent the 
British city had been given a place of 
permanent display in the Town Offices. 
The plaque was presented as a goodwill 
gesture for that city’s hospitality to 
American airmen during World War II. 

Col. Leon W. Gray, Commanding 
Officer of the 4707th Defense Wing at 
Otis AFB and one of the dinner speak- 
ers, declared that airpower is the most 
important single modern achievement in 
peace and is today’s primary weapon of 
war. He went on to say that so impor- 
tant was airpower that he would “will- 
ingly volunteer his own son for jet plane 
service in the United States Air Force.” 

Attending the dinner with Colonel 
Gray was Lt. Col. Edgar S. Beam, also 
assigned at Otis, who recently returned 
from a 190-mission tour of duty in the 
Korean war. Colonel Beam said, “Al- 
though the war in Korea may seem like 
a small thing here in the United States, 
to the men fighting there it looks like 
the biggest war they’ve been in.” 

William H. Hadley, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent of the New England Region of 
AFA, administered the oath of office to 
the Squadron’s new officers. A Past 
Commander’s pin went to retiring Com- 
mander Edwin A. Tomawski, who had 
headed the Squadron for the past two 
years. Edward T. Morrell of 41 Grove 
Street was elected Commander for 1952- 
53. His telephone is 80039M. 


Squadron Spotlight 


Beginning with this issue, the Air 
Force Association will salute the one 
Squadron each month which, in the 
opinion of National Headquarters and 
on the basis of reports from the field, 

(Continued on page 76) 


LINK 


JET 
FLIGHT 
TRAINERS 


the connecting fink bataeen ground and J 


For 20 years the name Link has represented leadership in 
instrument flight training on the ground. 

With the coming of the electronic age, it is natural that 
Link should lead the way with new type jet trainers and 
flight simulators. 

Forerunner of a brand-new family of “LINKTRONIC” 
Trainers is the above model C11A — the first jet trainer to 
be produced for both the Air Force and Navy. Other Links 
now being developed for military use include the B-47B AVIATION, INC. 
and F-89C simulators. 

First in flight training 20 years ago, Link is still first today. 
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This “indoor landing field” insures 
fop performance in landing gear 


Cleveland Pneumatic engineers use this “Spin-Up” Drop Test 
equipment to simulate closely actual aircraft landings. With 
wheels rotating at high speed, the gear is dropped to produce 
the impact and strains encountered when airplanes touch the 
ground. By such special tests, the engineers can verify their 
calculations on new gear designs and often further refine them. 


This test is only a part of Cleveland Pneumatic’s complete 
laboratory facilities, which also include the finest in 





metallurgical control. 


This is the aft THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


landing gear for 
the Boeing B-47 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Established, 1894. 












ARE CLEARED TO COME IN! 


Special skills expertly maintain the global op- 
erations of our expanding United States Air 
Force. It is special skills of trained craftsmen, 
behind the flying skills, that keep our modern 
air power aloft to defend our nation. 


Men with training as former specialists in 
any Service . . . or non-veterans with special 
technical talents . . . are needed now to support 
our ever-growing air might. Radio, radar and 
other communications specialists, weather, ar- 
mament, automotive maintenance, medical 
technicians and many technical skills are ur- 
gently needed ... now... today! 


For your specialized ‘‘know-how,” your Air 


NAME 


Force offers greater opportunities for advance- 
ment, security and a rewarding sense of an 
important job well done. 

Here, briefly is the story: If qualified, you 
can enter the Air Force in an attractive grade, 
according to your present ability. The Air 


‘Force will tell you exactly what your initial 


rank and pay grade will be before you join-up. 
Veterans, if qualified, enter in their old grade 
or better and will skip basic training and be 
assigned initially to a nearby Air Force Base. 


For the rest of the story in detail, consult 
your local U.S. Army-U. S. Air Force Recruit- 
ing Station immediately, or mail coupon today! 





U.S. ATR FORCE 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY for Full Information 


AIRMAN PROCUREMENT 
Headavariers, U.S. Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. 
Please send me details about U.S. Air Force specialists. 
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NOW DS FOR AIR FORCE, 


ARMY AND NAVY 
REQUIREMENTS 









The improved 


GEEVEE 


(GVS-Ground Vehicles Small) 
the ideal machine for airports, bases and aircraft plants. 
—Great saver of time and manpower. Built to MIL specs. 
ORDER THROUGH OFFICIAL CHANNELS OR WRITE TO: 






New York 16, N.Y. 


CUSH 


4 East 39th. Street, 














J. pLus— 
MEL FLD FEATURES 


COMPARE BEFORE YOU SPECIFY! 


ROBINSON GIVES YOU 
@ Wide mounting surface for firm, secure 
== attachment. 

See Smooth snubbing and shock protection 
through gradual negative load engagement 
by knitted monel wire buffer. 

@ Excellent isolation efficiency; high damping 

and stability; non-linearity and wide load 

it : tolerance provided by the exclusive Robin- 

5 . son resilient element. This consists of a 
“i MET-L-FLEX cushion of knitted stainless steel 


aA wire combined with a load sharing pre- 


cision formed stainless steel spring. 
@ Overload and resilient shock protection pro- 
vided by auxiliary monel MET-L-FLEX 
All shock mounts are not alike! 
Most mounts provide the minimum 
acceptable performance detailed in 


ROBINSON 


























limiter. 
@''Proof-tested’” all metal construction com- 
bines minimum weight, maximum strength 
and wide environmental tolerance. 





the specification. Robinson mounts [= ye sy @ Robinson pioneered the first 
. 3 P Metal Unit all metal vibration control sys- 


tem. Their comprehensive experi- 
ence stands ready to help you 
with any problem involving Unit 
Mountings, Mounting Bases or 


give maximum performance — ex- * 
ceed specification requirements by 
wide margins. Built-in “Plus” fea- Segincered Systeme. Write today 
tures provide the maximum of for ‘Eyton 700. 
ss protection under all I erect, IATIO = 
service and combat conditions. OE ORO, MEW IARSEY 


Lyssyss 
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Anthony J. Stonina (2d from left) 
receives AFA Associate card from 
Stanley Zamachaj, Commander of the 
Chicopee, Mass., Squadron. Flanking 
the pair are Vice Cmdr. Stanley Par- 
tyka (left) and Sec’y Ray Tomchik. 


has pertormed the most outstanding 
service to AFA. This Squadron will be 
designated the “Squadron of the 
Month.” Squadrons so honored will 
naturally be given a lot of consideration 
when AFA awards its annual airpower 
plaques for outstanding achievement. 
It is hoped that the selection of the top 
Squadron each month will create a 
healthy spirit of competition. 





SQUADRON OF THE 
MONTH 


Cuyahoga Founders 
Squadron 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CITED FOR 


outstanding participation in the mem- 
bership program of the Association 
which resulted in signing up more AFA 
members than any other Squadron 
during the first quarter of 1952. The 
51 members enrolled included eight 
new members, 38 renewals, three re- 
instatements and three new associates. 











Arnold Air Society 


The Arnold Air Society recently held 
its annual Southwest Regional Conclave 
at Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas, Tex. Forty delegates, represent- 
ing AAS Squadrons of eleven colleges 
and universities in Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Louisiana, attended 
the meeting. Resolutions acted on by 
the delegates included the printing of 
a Southwest Regional AAS Air Letter, 
the wearing of shoulder braid, and the 
naming of an area sweetheart. 

John H. Crawford, AFA Southwest 
Regional representative, spoke briefly 
to the delegates about AF-ROTC Cadet 
eligibility for membership in AFA. 
Crawford also led a panel discussion on 
AFA’s relationship with the Arnold Air 
Society. The Cadets suggested that 
AFA offer some type of trophy or 
plaque to the AAS Squadron or college 
signing up th greatest number of Cadet 
members in AFA. 
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Move on sehedule... 
all the way! 






USE THE 
RAILROADS 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 





@ When timing is important, you want dependable 
transportation—and that means travel by train! 


@ Whether you’re moving on regular trains or on 
special trains, you and your people will be where 
you want to be, when you want to be there... no 
excuses. 

@ Train travel is comfortable, convenient and effi- 
cient . . . keeps units and equipment together all the 
way to destination. You arrive ready, willing and 
able to do your job. 


@ Use the railroads... You’re on schedule all the way! 


for 
“er rs Sue fr Railroads. of the United States 
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| There’s a BETTER JOB for YOU! 
! ia a Realthjul (Himate...ia Arizena or Larue 


MEN of SKILL and INTEGRITY 


As THE world’s leading aircraft and engine modification, overhaul and 
engineering organization, Grand Central Aircraft Co. needs high caliber men ... Grand 
Central is a “good place to work” in harmony and among friends. No employee 
has ever lost one hour’s work, by reason of a strike, lockout or work stoppage 
... Since the company was formed years ago. Full employee benefits, high wage 
scales and excellent opportunities for advancement are enjoyed in the security 
of Grand Central’s non-union open shop...Join our great Grand Central Team, 
where both employee and company go by the Golden Rule—“Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you”... A better job for you and better living 
for you and your family in an ideal, healthful climate with unlimited recrea- 
tional facilities. We welcome applications from dependable men of skill 
and integrity. For information write to Personnel. Manager, care of 
Executive Office, Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale 1, California. 
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LENDALE, CALIFORNIA *** TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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AFA NEWS 





CONTINUED 








William H. Hadley (right) New Eng- 


land Reg. VP, administers oath of 
office to new officers of the Taunton, 
Mass., Squadron. Front row (from 
left), Robert Ramsey and John Mans- 
field, Vice Cmdrs.; Edwin T. Morrell, 
Cmdr.; back, Charles Sunderland, 
Sec’y; and William L. White, Treas. 


Four AFA Conventions 


There are four important AFA con- 
ventions coming up. AFA members 
throughout the following states should 
make every effort to attend their Wing 
convention. Here are full details on 
these conventions: 
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ILLINOIS 
Date: Sunday, May 18 
Place: Hotel Sheraton, Chicago 
Time: Convention opens—9:30 AM 
Luncheon—12:30 PM 
Cocktail Party—5:30 PM 
Contact: Morry Worshill 
2054 Hood Avenue, Chicago 
Phone: Edgewater 4-1137 
OHIO 
Date: Sunday, May 18 
Place: D.A.V. Hall, Ontario St., 
Toledo 
Time: Convention opens—10:00 AM 
Cocktail Party—4:30 PM 
Dinner—5:15 PM 
Contact: Dean Huffman 
511 Congress St., Toledo 
NEW YORK 
Date: Saturday & Sunday, 
May 24-25 
Place: Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany 
Time: Convention opens—10:30 AM 
Cocktail Party—6:00 PM 
Banquet—7:00 PM 
Sunday 
Dawn Patrol Breakfast— 
10:00 AM 
Contact: Earle P. Ribero 
416 Delaware Ave., Delmar 
Phone: 9-2316 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Date: Sunday, June 7 
Place: Lido Hotel, Philadelphia 
| Time: Convention opens—10:00 AM 
» Contact: I. E. Brodsky 


1133 Arch Street 
Phone: Locust 4-1094 


PLAN TO ATTEND YOUR WING 
CONVENTION 
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PROTECTIVE 


Model 215A 
(52” ID) Gun Turret 


Bausenbach engineering experience and manufacturing “know- 
how” make their metal containers superior for safe packaging of 
jet engines, guided missiles, precision equipment of all kinds, etc., 
and they’re economical . . . standardization 
of dies reduces tooling costs to a minimum. 


Model 217A 
(66” ID) Nose Turret 


Horizontal Containers for: 
@ guided missiles 
@ jet engines 
@ rockets, etc. 


PROTECT 
AGAINST 
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Vertical Containers for: 
@ optical components 
@ gyro controls 
@ electronic equipment 
@ radial aircraft engines 
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Model 58 
for Aircraft 


PACKAGING 





Model 216A 
(52” ID) Tail Turret 





Horizontal shipping 
containers available in 
standard diameters from 
48" - 72" to any length; 


vertical containers avail- 
able from 28” - 66’ and 
to any height desired. The 
protective shock - mounts 
inside are specially de- 
signed for your product. 
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A. z. Rausentach, Man Gente 


NINETEEN ALLEN SPEREG? 


Manufacturers 


* BUPALO 2, NEW YORK 


APPROVED METAL SHIPPING AND STORAGE CONTAINERS 
SHIPPING SUPPORTS * IMPACT ISOLATORS * MOISTURE BARRIERS 














ARTIST CREDITS 
Charles deM. Barnes—front cover, 
pages 19, 24, 25, 28, 34, 35, 36, 38, 
40, and 41; John de Grasse—pages 
21 and 29; Arlo Greer—pages 22, 23, 
80, and 32. 














Buy IN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON 
RANCH, TIMBER AND POTENTIAL FARM LANDS 


thru “PACIFIC LAND-O-GRAM SERVICE” 


#5 to $15 per acre 
EASY TERMS * NO RED TAPE * BUY THRU THE 
MAIL. © Send today for FREE MAUSTRATED, 





AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Design Aircraft & Components — Study with Jets & Rockets — 
Great Future — Advanced Aeronautical Subjects —World-Wide 
Enrollment — Fully Accredited — Est. 1929 — Approved for Vets 
— CAL-AERO grads in heavy demand. 

WRITE TODAY for Special Informatizn 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
_C) Aeronautical Engineering 
CO JET ENGINE Maintenance & Overhaul 





Dept. AF 
(CD Master Aviation Mechanics 
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To Hawaii and the Orient 
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OTHER AIRLINES ROUTES 




















¢ WHEN A LEAVE Calls for travel, be’ sure 
ARRIVE to call American! Gain extra days for 
| pleasure ordinarily lost to slow-moving 


surface transports. In addition, when you 


travel American Airlines, you go by fa- 
mous DC-6 or Convair Flagships with 
comfortable pressurized cabins. Make 


your reservations now. You'll be surprised 
how little Flagship travel can cost... 
60 AMERIC AN how much more time you can enjoy at 
aan your destination. 


Serving the Leading Cities of the United States, Mexico and Canada 


AMERICAN AI/RLINES “- 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 
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Bendix 
» Products| 
Division’ 








Planning for the Future— 
Building for the Present 


Bendix Products’ position of leadership in fuel metering and Assembled here, also, is the most modern and comprehensive 
landing gear has been attained through its unique ability machinery in the industry to assure production in quantity 
to plan as well as to produce. and precision in quality to meet your most exacting demands. 





The specialized knowledge of trained engineers and the vast Whether your problem is planning or producing fuel meter- 
research facilities of Bendix are constantly employed in the ing, carburetion, struts, brakes or wheels, you will find Bendix 
development of new and better products. Products is best qualified to do the job. 


BENDIX - fiers. ° SOUTH BEND 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








Stromberg* Injection 
Carburetors 


Fuel Metering Unit 
for jet engines 
Speed-Density 
Fuel Metering Unit 


“x ? a Pneudraulic* 
\ Shock Absorbing Struts 


Landing Gear 

Wheels for all ‘ bi j 
types of airplanes j Segmented 
‘i Rotor Brakes 
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CER en... 


land-based performance 
for water-based aircraft! 


Take a good look at the Navy’s Convair-built PSY... 
three times better than any previous water-based design! 
This turboprop globe-roamer is as nimble as 

the best World War II fighters. A cargo-transport 
version, the R3Y, will soon be in service. 

Further results of Convair’s hydrodynamic studies: 
the jet fighter-bomber “Skate” design, 

capable of sonic speeds anywhere; and now 

research ona supersonic water-based Delta Wing. 
Land-based or water-based... 

Convair aircraft are engineered for the maximum, 
the Nth degree of air power... the Nth Power! 


FLAGS ARE U.S. NAVY SIGNAL FOR...“WELL DONE” 


IN itil AIR IT’S : ¥ 4 Convair-Liner— unequaled for safety, 


5 . — preferred by passengers and pilots 
: ~~ ... More Convair-Liners used , 
"2 by more airlines than Py 
Sea, any postwar plane. Py 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation * San Diego & Pomona, California * Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 


% % CONVAIR IS ADDING ANOTHER 1% MILLION SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR AREA TO ITS PLANT FACILITIES...MAKING A TOTAL OF MORE 
THAN 9 MILLION SQUARE FEET DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION PROJECTS FOR AIRCRAFT, GUIDED MISSILES AND ELECTRONICS: 








IN THE AIR“IT’S 


UNVAIR 





* * CONVAIR IS ADDING ANOTHER 1% 

















land-based performance” 
for water-based aircraft! 


Take a good look at. the Navy’s Convair-built PSY... 
three times better than any previous water-based design! 
This turboprop globe-roamer is as nimble as 

the best World War II fighters. A cargo-transport 
version, the R3Y, will soon be in service. 


Further results of Convair’s hydrodynamic studies; 
the jet fighter-bomber “Skate” design, 

capable of sonic speeds, anywhere; and now 
research on.a supersonic water-based Delta Wing. 
Land-based, or water-based . 

Convair aircraft are engineered for the maximum, 
the Nth degree of air power... the Nth Power! 
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FLAGS ARE U.S. NAVY SIGNAL FOR...“ WELL DONE” 
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Convair-Liner— unequaled for safety, 
preferred by passengers and pilots 

...more Convair-Liners used , | “oo fi M4 3) 
by more airlines than .} ~ * ca x 
any postwar plane. " J ' 
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Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation * San Diego & Pomona, California + Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 
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MILLION SQUARE FEET.OF FLOOR AREA TO ITS PLANT FACILITIES...MAKING A TOTAL OF MORE 


THAN 9 MILLION SQUARE FEET DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION PROJECTS FOR AIRCRAFT, GUIDED MISSILES AND ELECTRONICS! < 





